More Than 2,000,000 Ballots From Forty States! 


ol. 105, No. 1 Price 10 Cents 
Whole No. 2085 


‘lexaco trails 
no map wil 


INTER passes! Farms spring to life, 

busy in anticipation of a nation’s de- 
mand for food. Thousands of powerful trac- 
tors are at work from dawn to dusk furrowing 
Texaco Trails no map will ever show. 

Like the great machines of all industry, 
these giants of agriculture depend on Texaco 
for lubrication. To meet their exacting re- 
quirements, Texaco Tractoil was de- 
veloped specifically. With the same 
skill and care The Texas Company has 


RESEARCH ...THE GUIDE TO PROGRESS 


Anticipating every development; insuring ever higher 
standards of quality . . . Texaco Laboratories are the 
source of Texaco progress. 


| ever show 


perfected other specialized Texaco Petroleum 
Products for airplane, automobile, factory, 
power plant, ocean liner and locomotive. 
Such thorough service to every phase of 
industry and transportation demands re- 
sources increasingly tremendous and world- 
wide. Texaco has more than kept step. 
Today, in each of our 48 States and in 46 
foreign countries, the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T stands as a symbol of 
progress, of service and dependability. 


TEXACO 


The mark of quality for petroleum products 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, including 
Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Railroad and Marine 
Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalt and Asphalt Roofing. 
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S'TEEL SHEETS 


To Serve the Nation’s Growing Transportation Needs 


MERICAN Steel Sheets, used in every field of trans- 

portation, are recognized for rendering enduring 

service, reducing delays—and for adding to travel and 
shipping greater reliability with safety. 


This reputation, gained in rigorous service, is a result of strict regard SRYSTOME 

for excellence in all processes of manufacture, to meet any service for ae pe 
which Steel Sheets are selected. { AM ERICAN } 
Users should insist upon American Black and Galvanized Sheets, S ep 
Formed Roofing Products, Metal Furniture Sheets, Automobile any | 
Sheets, Locomotive Jacket Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Special Sheets, 

and Tin and Terne Plates for all purposes. When maximum resistance Save with Steel 
to corrosion is important, specify for KrysTone quality—the original aoatRetioniye tense neeeen 
rust-resisting Copper Steel. Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal booklet. RLATROLLEDSTEEE MANUFAGTHRERS 
fs, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 

feel Nek fp GENERAL Offices: Frick Building, PittsBurGH, PA. e fs 


ak. 


SupsipiaryY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: 

CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINots STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry DocK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pac. Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Co. Columbia Dept., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. L£xfort Di stributors— United States Steel Products Co., New York City 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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Like a“BUILT-IN' 


t Sectional 
Bookcase aed Portable 
| it ws A 
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| 


ith’ Your Needs 
=e ali | 
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Hy 


Sean 
Per Section: Lacquer $$ Unfinished S295 
@%5 6, 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Most desirable and economical bookcase for home or 
office; Sectional; never too large or too small; fits odd 
spaces and grows with your needs. Price of single 
3 book section stack with top and base, style shown 

- above, unfinished (for home painting) $12.00; imita- 
tion mahogany or walnut, $13.25; colored lacquer, 
$15.90. Other styles in oak, mahogany, walnut, 
etc., with doors, at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped direct from factory on approval at a 
big saving TO YOU. Write for catalog No. 34. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas~ City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 West 42nd St. 


\UTHORS 


prompt report on your work. Fiction and non-fiction; 
prose (40,000 words and up) and poetry (book-length 
collectious). All subje 


Dept, D-9, DORRANCE & CO.. Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
SHORT STORY WRITING : 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MontTBRLY free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 7 Sprinetield, Mass. 


of Book Man- 
uscripts only: 
friendly read- 
ing free and 


c 4 
Learn a. In 12 Weeks by Actual Work 
ici in the Great Shops of Coyne— 
f no books—no lessons. Earn while 
youlearn. Aviation, Radio and Auto EBlec- 


é€ _ trical courses included, Youdon’t need advanced 
education or experience. SEND FOR BIG NEW FREE BOOK ! 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 40-59 
S00 South Paulina Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You can be quickly cured, if you 
Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how E 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogu@s 
6071 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 

Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 
of its kind. German-English and English-German. An 
authority in Germany as well ashere. Cassell’s German 
Dictionary. Cloth, 1360pp. Prepaid $2.68. Indexed, 
$3.25. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, 
qt H E by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., shows IN THE 
low to command it. Contains 8,000 
RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and nearly RIGHT 
4,000 Antonyms. loth. 742 pp. 
$2.25; postage 14c. Funk & Wag- 
WORD nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. PLACE 
By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts 
An unbiased presentation of the problems of 
capital and labor, with a code of principles for bet- 
ter working relations. 

12mo. Cloth. &76 pages. $4.00; by mail, $4.18 
Funk &Wagnalls Company,354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 

Home-Study 
Business Training | 

Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 

preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 

early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 

NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 

name, present position and address in margin today. 

() Higher Accountancy [Business Corres. 
Mod. Salesmanship  [] Credit and Collection 
Traffic Management Correspondence 
Rail. Station Mégm't [Modern Foremanship 
Law :Degreeof LL.B. LL) Personnel Mgém’'t 
Commercial Law Expert Bookkeeping 
Industrial Mém’t L)Cc.P. A. Coaching 
BankingandFinance [| Business English 
Telegraphy {) Commercial Spanish 
Business Mgm’t () Effective Speaking 
Railway Accounting [] Stenotypy—Stenog’y 

(D Paper Salesman’s Training 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 452-R, 
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CURRENT 


v 


EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 19.—The Earl of Balfour, former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, dies 


| at the home of his brother in Surrey, 
England. He was eighty-one. 


Sixty thousand people attend services in 
St. Peter’s, conducted by Pope Pius XI, 
in behalf of those persecuted for their 
faith in Russia. Similar services are 
held in Roman Catholic churches 
throughout the world. 


Mahatma Gandhi defies the British Gov- 
ernment by making a speech in Borsad, 
Bombay, India, in which he urges the 
town to send 500 volunteers to partici- 
pate in the campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. 


March 20.—Eugene Roy, a banker, is 
nominated by delegates of factions de- 
manding representative government as 
provisional President of Haiti, to suc- 
ceed President Louis Borno. 


March 21.—Soviet workers parade through 
the streets of some of the principal 
cities of Russia in protest against for- 
eign religious ‘‘interference’’ in the 
national atheistic campaign. 


March 23.—The Soviet Central Executive 
Committee orders that food, medical 
aid, and school privileges must not be 
denied to those who are not privileged 
to vote. 


The Chinese Ministry of Education at 
Nanking orders the University of Nan- 
king and Shanghai College, both of 
which are Christian missionary insti- 
tutions, to discontinue their theological 
departments and cease requiring their 
students to study religion. 


March 24.—Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
of Italy suggests a six-months’ adjourn- 
ment of the naval conference asa means 
of saving the conference from failure. 


March 25.—Premier W. L. Mackenzie 
King’s bill granting the Government 
authority to refuse clearance to liquor 
shipments destined for the United 
States is passed by the Canadian House 
of Commons, 173 to 11. The bill now 
goes to the Senate. 


DOMESTIC 


March 19.—Former President Taft was 
won over to believe that ‘‘a satisfactory 
result’? could be achieved through Pro- 
hibition enforcement, his brother, 
Horace D. Taft, testifies before the 
House Judiciary Committee. Former 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
testifies that Prohibition can be en- 
forced, and Col. Walter F. Jenkins of 
the Salvation Army reads a letter from 
Commander Evangeline Booth in which 
she says that Prohibition has been ‘‘an 
unmixed blessing.”’ 


The Yale News announces that its Prohi- 
bition poll of Yale undergraduates 
shows that 57 per cent. of the freshmen 
replying admit drinking before coming 
to Yale, whereas only 40.6 per cent. of 
the seniors drank before entering Yale. 


The United States continues to lead the 
world inits homicidal rate, asserts Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, 
who says the violent death-rate, based 
on an examination of thirty-one cities, 
rose from 5.1 per 100,000 of population 
in 1900 to 9.1 in 1919 and 10.1 in 1929. 


March 20.—Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president 
of the national W. C. T. U., testifies 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
that ‘‘as long as the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment stands, the Highteenth Amend- 
ment will stand also,’’ despite all that 
the straw votes and polls show, and 


Mrs. Martha Bensley Bruere, New 
York sociologist, testifies that a study 
shows that the lower-wage groups in 
forty-four cities have profited from the 
dry laws, and that most employers of 
labor favor them. 


March 21.—President Hoover nominates 
Judge John Johnston Parker, Repub- 
lican, of Charlotte, North Carolina, to 
succeed the late Edward Terry Sanford 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He is 
forty-four. 


President Hoover announces the with- 
drawal of 600 men and 50 officers of 
the United States Marine Corps from 
Nicaragua. 


March 22.—Edward L. Doheny, oil oper- 
ator, is acquitted of the charge of giving 
a bribe of $100,000 to former Secretary 
of the Interior Albert B. Fall in con- 
neotion with the Elk Hills naval oil 
eases. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounces that his department will put 
under way this year a $92,000,000 
building program. 


The Senate confirms the nomination of 
Judge Thomas D. Thacher of New 
York as Solicitor-General to succeed 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 


March 23.—The Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment is accused of making deliberate 
war on all religion and of carrying on 
a persecution unprecedented in modern 
times, in a report submitted by the 
subcommittee to the American Com- 
mittee on Religious Rights and Minori- 
ties. 


The National Business Survey Conference 
reports that business is improving in 
virtually every line of trade and in- 
dustry. 


March 24.—The Senate passes the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill, 53 to 31. 


Sir Ronald Lindsay, the new British Am- 
bassador to the United States, presents 
his credentials to President Hoover, 
and pledges to continue cooperation in 
furthering the effort to outlaw war. 


March 25.—The Senate passes the Elliott- 
Keyes public buildings bill, which in- 
creases by $230,000,000 the authoriza- 
tions for public buildings and sites for 
the country at large and the District 
of Columbia. The total authorization 
is for $553,000,000. 


The North German Lloyd liner Europa 
makes her first Atlantic crossing with 
a new speed record of four days, 17 
hours and 6 minutes for the westward 
crossing, 18 minutes under the time of 
her sister ship, the Bremen. 


A mass meeting of Roman Catholies 
Protestants, and Jews is held in New 
_York City to protest against the 
religious persecutions in Russia. 


The American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces that official reports from trade- 
unions from twenty-four key industrial 
cities show unemployment has de- 
creased for the first time since August. 
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DIXIE MEDIUM DRY IN A TWO MILLION POLL COUNT 


HE SOUTH SPEAKS AT LAST in our tabulation of seek to make is that both the enforcementists and the modifica- 
dry-wet votes to-day—the largest ever recorded at this tionists are in favor of retaining the Prohibition Amendment, 


stage of any Lirmrary Diasst poll. and should therefore be counted together in the Prohibition 

Our readers will find the table on the next page. It accounts column. 
for 2,000,340 returned ballots and embraces forty States, plus This makes a very pretty quarrel, toward which Tur Dicrsr 
the District of Columbia. maintains its historic attitude of 


And still the ballots come 
pouring in, with all returns in- 
complete and eight States echamp- 
ing at the bit to make their first 
appearance in the tally-sheet. 

Twenty of ° to-day’s forty’ 
States, including the bulk of the 
Solid South, are débutantes in 
this great unofficial dry-wet ref- 
erendum. The innumerable poll 
fans of the country have been 
waiting eagerly for this revela- 
tion. Now for pencils and per- 


neutrality, and to which we may 
return with some citations of 
editorial and other opinion. 

Glancing at some of the newly 
arrived States in to-day’s mam- 
moth tabulation, we see’ Ala- 
bama and Arkansas running 
almost neck and neck in rolling 
up pluralities for enforcement. 

It will be seen that Delaware 
plunges for repeal, its vote in 
the third column outweighing 
its combined enforcement and 
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centages! ~ Loe Ss My modification votes. Florida, Lou- 

How goes the gallant South? ALG < BS /) isiana, and Kentucky also go 
Is it as dry as its dry friends Can : wet—unless their modification 
hoped to find it? And these AX GESSSS = and enforcement votes be counted 
New England and other States ANNES SSR S together, in accordance with the 
that jumip into the tally to-day, Wea dry argument mentioned above. 
how dry are they? And is their We SN st Lig Georgia remains loyal to en- 
dryness sufficient to swing an XESS 8 2222222 ‘ep UY Yy forcement, in a rather evenly 
important change in the ratios’ ee == Ss Yj distributed vote. Maryland:goes 

\N = Yj ultra-wet, with a repeal vote out- 
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DigeEst’s ballot? SSS FE yp, combined. Mississippi favors en- 
SSS GIGS b nl . 
. SSS SSS Cease 
Has the repeal drive been SSissssq ty forcement by a small margin, 
SATS = s, 5 
SSS yyy, put Tennessee goes dry with a 


checked? Have the enforcement WSs 
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hosts rallied? How fares it with Ss 


bang, its enforcement vote soar- 


WH} 


: : ing beyond its combined modi- 
Hipp ee Soe ‘ Se ee fvation and repeal votes. Texas 
the conundrums confronting the —Clubb in the Albany Knickerbocker Press. : : ee 
fans when they turn this page. gives enforcement a solid plu- 


Their first glance at our tabulation totals will show 553,337 rality, and is counterbalanced by Virginia with a vote of similar 
for enforcement, 598,252 for modification, and 848,751 for repeal, proportions giving its chief weight to repeal. West Virginia, 
and a little figuring with the rule-of-three will show that the however, rallies for the drys. And, despite what the Governor 
bone-drys have gained a trifle more than a point in ratio value of North Carolina said to the Governor of South ere, in 
since last week, while modification has gone down almost a pre-Prohibition days, both States figure in THe Dicust’s driest 
point, and repeal has lost a fraction of a point. J column. ' oa 

But the variation, it must be confessed, is nothing to write home Turning to New England, we find Massachusetts delivering 
about. The wets throughout the land will probably continue 30,688 dripping wet votes, as against 19,594 dry, and 16,723 
to claim a sweeping victory by counting the modification vote dampones. New Hampshire and Vermont on the contrary back 


in with the repeal vote and calling the total ‘‘wet.” the bone-dry cause. Rhode Island, which is looking forward to 
But, on the other hand, the resourceful drys have begun to holding an official Prohibition referendum, plunges hardfor repeal. 
claim the modification vote as a part of their bag and baggage, But Maine, which has been called the Grandmother of Prohi- 


and, by adding it to the enforcement vote, they argue that bition, rallies pluckily for enforcement, and gets under the wire 
rehinition is coming out on top in the poll. The point they by a nose, as it were—4,116 dry, 2,589 damp, and 4,035 wet— 
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principle of Donnybrook Fair may apply here— 
‘When you see a head, hit it!’ When you have 
a chance to vote against the wets, vote!’’ 

And that’s what the drys are doing valiantly, 
according to reports from the South and West, and 
according to the evidence of the poll itself. In pass- 
ing the two-million mark at this incomplete stage 
of the balloting, it proves the eagerness of the nation 
to speak its mind on Prohibition. 

Hitherto Tur Dicxst has paid little attention to 
the criticisms launched at it for conducting a Prohi- 
bition poll at all, or for not managing it in some 
different way. Every poll of ours brings such knocks 
by the bushel. 

Every poll, too, brings accusations of unfairness. 
This time, the most vehement accusations seem to 
come chiefly from our dry friends, who ought to know 
better—and some of them positively do know better. 
However, we are also being assailed by earnest wets 
who accuse us of “splitting the wet vote,’’ and of 
further discriminating against them by throwing 
out ballots marked in more than one square. 

When Tue Digsst is assailed with brickbats from 
both sides of a poll, as frequently happens, we enjoy 
it as a tribute to our impartiality, and as what Mrs. 
Battle called ‘‘the rigor of the game.”’ 

We always expect to be bombarded with local 
scandals about our ballots going to the wrong kind 
of people, and not going to the right kind of people. 
A favorite accusation, just now, is that we are sending 
no ballots to women, only to men. Whereas our 
enormous daily mail includes many complaints that 
women are getting the best of it in the ballot distri- 
bution. 

Then there is the sinister story that Taz Dicrest 
is financed by the ‘‘wet interests,’ just as our 1928 
poll was declared to have been financed first by the 
Democrats, then by the Republicans! To all such 
silly stories our sole reply is a vigorous ‘‘Bosh!’ 
Tue Dicgust finances its own polls, and never has 
cause to regret the outlay, enormous as it is. 

In the labor and heat of running a 20,000,000-ballot 
poll, we have no time to answer a continuous barrage 
of questions and accusations, or to entertain visiting 
committees of investigation, or to run after every 
herring drawn across the trail, or even to print the 
names of all the zealous friends who tell the world 
that we are not to be trusted. 

In fact, while this great labor endures, we propose to rest 
upon Tux Dicest’s laurels as an engineer of historically prophetic 
polls, and to pay as little heed as possible to partizan criticisms. 

Returning to the dry argument that the modification vote 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE 
LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION POLL 


For 
Repeal 


1,713 
1,749 
41,451 
25,558 
2,180 
4,836 
2,558 
4,245 
78,892 
18,096 
17,036 
6,000 
8,170 
2,377 
4,035 
10,999 
30,688 
38,360 
29,710 
1,540 
36,164 
7,314. 
2,386 
58,863 
186,867 
3,444 
2,975 
44,949 
3,166 
5,920 
106,521 
5,116 
1,348 
2,439 
2,240 
3,904 
1,874 
7,437 
10,277 
4,145 
21,209 


For For 


Enforcement Modification Total 


6,188 
6,920 
114,292 
50,388 
4,335 
10,394 
6,282 
13,014 
171,736 
59,623 
59,797 
35,389 
20,294 
4,612 
10,740 
21,124 
67,005 
91,111 
76,641 
4,213 
83,476 
26,923 
7,825 
115,679 
360,804 
14,267 
8,712 
129,477 
13,388 
21,693 
220,084 
9,666 
4,443 
9,225 
9,553 
15,988 
5,273 
16,700 
33,064 
13,342 
46,660 
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CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

Dist. of COLUMBIA. 
ETO RID AV acces ore 
GEORGIA 

ILLINOIS 

NID VAINTAy Hee oe 
TO Wak eveve sors Sumye cota 


MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS.... 
MIcHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MissIssIpPt. , 
Missouri 
NEBRASKA......... 
New Hampsuire... 
New JmrRsby 


Norra CAROLINA... 
Nort Dakota.... 


PENNSYLVANIA..... 
RuopeE Isuanp 
SoutH CAROLINA... 
Sours DaKxotTa 
TENNESSEE........ 


VIRGINIA 

W ASHINGTON 
West VIRGINIA... . 
WISCONSIN 


4,255 
14,290 


—_ 


553,337 598,252 . $48,751 2,000,340 


and, looking westward, we see Oklahoma also plunging for en- 
forcement. Doubtless there are many thousands of dry bal- 
lots yet to come in and be counted from hitherto untabulated 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 


Utah, and Wyoming. 

Meanwhile, the intense interest with which the whole country 
is watching the poll is reflected day after day in front-page news 
from Washington and in dispatches and editorials without 
number, both in the secular and religious press. 

“There are those who are advising the drys, as usual, to let 
the Lirprary Digesst’s straw vote alone,’’ remarks the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. ‘‘And there are others who say the 
drys, being in a great majority, should snow the wets under, or 
dam them up, or down, or both, as the case may be. 

“For ourselves,’’? continues this courageous organ of Meth- 
odism and Prohibition, ‘‘we wish every dry who receives a 
ballot would mark it heavily for enforcement and send it in, 
just for the sake of registering as many votes as possible for the 
amendment as itstands. Itis also a satisfaction to accept every 
challenge to a contest, and not to take it lying down... . The 


should be counted for Prohibition, we quote a comment by the 
Tampa T'ribune on the totals of our second tabulation: 


“If, however, the reckoning is made as some Prohibition leader 
has suggested—upon the basis that the votes for modification 
are votes that are opposed to repeal, the result stands 416,500 
for the amendment to 287,885 against. It is more than prob- 
able that the former count is the correct one of the Diaust vote. 
In other words, it appears safe to say that the modification and 
repeal votes represent those who would vote against the amend- 
ment were the vote a straight ‘For’ or ‘Against’ one.’? 


As it seems to the New York Sun: 


“The most arid can argue that allied with those who would 
not tamper with more than the Volstead Law they command 
59 per cent. of the vote to date, The most sopping can argue that 
with those who are moderately opposed to Prohibition they 
command 73 per cent.” 
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THE WET-DRY STORM AT WASHINGTON 


Prohibition is ‘‘an unmixed blessing.” 

Like twin peaks, those two characterizations rise sharp 
and clear from the mass of testimony presented at the recent 
Prohibition hearing before the House Judiciary Committee. 

For more than a month the nation followed the successive 
acts of the tense and, at times, acrimonious drama at Washington, 
in which the wet and dry champions thundered their loudest, fired 
off thousands of statements and detonated mines of statistics. 

Now that the parade of wit- 
nesses has passed and the head- 
lines have ceased to bellow, we 
find all summarizers of the 
situation agreeing that ‘‘the 
drys are still dry and the wets 
are still wet.’’ And this will 
be true, we are told, even after 
the rebuttal sessions planned a 
couple of weeks hence. This 
“‘showdown,”’ it seems, ‘‘was 
not a showdown at all.” ‘‘It 
is difficult to believe that any- 
body will be converted by the 
testimony,” in the words of 
the South Bend Tribune. 

But even tho both wet and 
dry papers say that no new 
facts were brought out, some 
editors believe that the hear- 
ing accomplished a measure of 
good. ‘‘It served as a safety- 
valve through which a number 
of prominent people were al- 
lowed to vent their feelings,” 
says the Houston Post-Dis- 
patch, and so ‘‘everybody 
should feel better now.” 

More than two score witnesses were called by the wets, who 
had their innings first, and an even larger number by the drys. 
Each side was allotted seven days. 

The sharp cleavage over Prohibition was shown to cut through 
all professions, and most vocations, as members of each opposed 
one another on the witness stand. Foes and friends of Pro- 
hibition were found in doctors, lawyers, clergymen, scientists, 


P eatin: IS “THE GREAT American mistake.” 


educators, industrial leaders, farmers, statisticians, editers, 
writers, brokers, social leaders, and ‘‘simply fathers and 
mothers.’”’ While frequent clashes added to the drama they 


testified that Prohibition had had harmful or beneficial effects 
upon American youth, the public health, family life, industry, 
agriculture. On every matter that conceivably could be affected 
by Prohibition the same sharp difference of opinion was shown. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to do more than touch 
upon the high spots of the testimony. But to illustrate how the 
two sides were opposed on all phases of this issue, we might 
relay part of the testimony touching upon one or two of the most 
hotly debated points. The effect of Prohibition upon industry, 
for instance, was a question which found some of our best-known 
leaders lined up on opposite sides. First, the wets introduced 
Col. Grayson M.-P. Murphy, New York banker and broker, and 
a director of large corporations, who said that Prohibition had 
been harmful to industry. 

W. W. Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania railroad 
and a Republican national committeeman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who advocated repeal of the Volstead Law, declared: 


‘‘T do not find Prohibition has made a particle of difference 
with the discipline of our road.” 


“BUT WHO’S AHEAD?” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


Pierre 8. du Pont, head of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, and recent head of General Motors, favored re- 
peal of the Highteenth Amendment. He said: 


eli think the great majority of our men were sober, honest 
men originally, and they could not have been made more so by 
Prohibition because we had almost 100 per cent. anyway.” 


When their turn came the drys called upon Thomas A. Edison 
and Henry Ford, among others. Mr. Edison wired: 


) “T still feel that Prohibition 
is the greatest experiment yet 
made to benefit man.” 


Mr. Ford also sent a wire 
from Fort Myers, Florida, 
where the two industrial chiefs 
were sojourning. His message 
read: 


“The Highteenth Amend- 
ment is recognized by the men 
and women of our country, the 
women especially, as the great- 
est force for comfort and pros- 
perity of the United States. I 
feel sure that sane people of 
this nation will never see it 
repealed or any dangerous 
modification.” 


Samuel Crowther, of Bay- 
side, Long Island, writer on 
business and economies, testi- 
fied, we read in the New York 
Herald Tribune, ‘“‘that the 
workingman is now saving or 
constructively spending be- 
tween $2,000,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000,000 annually which for- 
merly went over saloon bars.”’ 

The effect of Prohibition on youth was another point on which 
wets and drys were diametrically opposed. Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, of the Women’s Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform, and a former national Republican committeewoman 
from New York, declared: 

“Jn pre-Prohibition days mothers had little to fear in regard 
to the saloon as far as their children were concerned. A saloon- 
keeper’s license was revoked if he were caught selling liquor to 
minors. To-day, in any speak-easy, one may find young boys 
and girls drinking liquor—poisonous or non-poisonous. 

“The youth of our nation are rapidly acquiring a taste for 
hard liquor. This liquor situation has become so acute that women 
feel that something must be done to protect their children.”’ 


Miss M. Louise Gross, chairman of the National Women’s 
Moderation League, ‘‘declared that the Prohibition law was 
bringing about a breakdown of the morals of young people.” 

But the drys were ready with their answer. 

Borrowing from one of Wilbur Forrest’s Washington dise 
patches to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of New York, General Director of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation, former pastor and now President of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, and editor of The 
Christian Herald, told the committee that there is ‘decidedly 
less drinking now among college and high-school students and 
youth generally than before Prohibition.’”’ 


“Tf our boys and girls go wrong, we parents are to blame, not 
Prohibition,’ asserted Amos Alonzo Stagg, director of athletics 
at the University of Chicago. 

A brief summary of the chief points made for and against 
Prohibition appears on the following page. 
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THE PRINCIPAL POINTS MADE AT THE PROHIBITION HEARING 


DRY ARGUMENTS 


HE rate of decrease in commitments for all crimes is 37.7 
per cent.—U. S. Census bulletin 8-5503A 1926. 

American youth are drinking less to-day than ever before. 

American women are determined that the benefits of Prohibi- 
tion shall be continued. 

The old-time saloon, with all its attendant evils, has been 
driven out forever. 

The youth of to-day and to-morrow will escape the temptations 
that beset their fathers. 

Enforced abstinence has saved more than 100,000 lives in nine 
years from Bright’s disease, cirrhosis of the liver, and other 
alcoholic diseases. 

American workingmen are saving or constructively spending 
$2,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 annually that formerly went 
over saloon bars. 

Prohibition is so important a reform that 100 years will not be 
too long to try it. 

Prohibition is the law of the land, and all good citizens should 
observe it. 

Beer and wine would be the opening wedge for the return of 
the saloon. 

Restore the legal sale of liquor, even under State control with 
moderate restrictions, and every restriction will be violated. 

A ten-year-old law, like a ten-year-old boy, is not perfectly reg- 
ulated, but requires example, support, education, and discipline. 

The distillery, the brewery, and the saloon are gone. They 
never will come back. 


MONG those who testified for the drys, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the following stand out: 

Horace D. Taft, the educator, who testified that his brother, 
the late Chief Justice William Howard Taft, whe opposed adop- 
tion of the Highteenth Amendment, changed his views in later 
years; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy under President 
Wilson; KE. C. Drury, former Prime Minister of Ontario; Com- 
mander Hvangeline Booth, of the Salvation Army; Daniel C. 
Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue under President 
Wilson; Mrs. Ella A. Boole, President of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. 
Henry Ford; Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, General Chairman of the Women’s National Committee 
on Law Enforcement; Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master 
of the National Grange; the Rev. John Callahan, chaplain of the 
Tombs prison, New Yerk City. 


Photograph by Levick, New York 


WET ARGUMENTS 


[Pe mewenea has caused a steady increase in crime during 
the last ten years. 

American youth are drinking more to-day than ever before. 

American women are convinced that Prohibition is a failure 
and a menace to the family life of the nation. 

In place of the old-time saloon we now have the uncontrolled 
speak-easy. 

The youth of our nation are rapidly acquiring a taste for hard 
liquor. 

Insurance statistics for 19,000,000 policy-holders show an in- 
crease of 600 per cent. in deaths from alcoholism in the last ten 
years. 

The economic status of the American workingman has not 
been changed by Prohibition, and he would be better off with 
light wines and beer. 

Ten years more of this law and you will have this country 
dominated by a gang of underworld rats and underworld poli- 
ticians. 

The kitchen has now become the saloon. 

The Highteenth Amendment is contrary to the spirit of the | 
Constitution. E 

A law that permits one group to tell another how it shall live, 
eat, drink, dress, and pray will disappear in one way or another 
just as sure as the tides ebb and flow. 


Both sexes now get drunk together, and you can buy a cocktail- 
shaker in every notion store in our country. 

The last ten years have shown that it is absolutely impossible 
to enforce Prohibition. 


MONG those who testified for the wets, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the following stand out: 

Walter W. Liggett, a magazine writer, the first witness at the 
hearing, who made sensational charges about the bootleg traffic; 
former Senator William Cabell Bruce, of Maryland; William H. 
Stayton, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment; Henry Bourne Joy, of 
Detroit, former President of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
and a director in many corporations; Channing Pollock, play- 
wright; Owen Johnson, author; Frederic R. Coudert, Sr., New 
York lawyer; William L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s Weekly; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University; the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Sociology of the Catholic 
University of America; Henry H. Curran, President of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


THE EUROPA, SPEED-QUEEN OF THE ATLANTIO, ENDING HER RECORD-BREAKING MAIDEN VOYAGE 


Europe is closer to America by eighteen minutes, now that the new North German Lloyd liner, Europa, 
crossing, ending March 25, Beating the record of her sister ship, the Bremen, by eighteen minutes, the Europa 
to Ambrose lightship in 4 days, 17 hours, and 6 minutes. 


49,746 tons, has made her first east-west 
we read, made it from Cherbourg 


She is 936 feet long, and accommodates 2,200 passengers. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What is black light? (p. 26). 

. What is hell? (p. 21). 

. What was the 1929 murder rate in the United States? 
(pris): 

. What famous English statesman played tennis when he 
was past seventy? (p. 17). 

. How many seventy-five-mile guns did Germany make? 
(p. 32). 

. Do any modernists believe in damnation for the im- 
penitent soul? (p. 21). 

. Where was the famous “‘slate-roof house’’? 

. Who is the “wizard of Gallspach’’? (p. 15). 

. What damage did German guns do in Paris? 
O2)e 

. Is political dryness enough to receive the support of the 
Anti-Saloon League? (p. 24). 


(p. 20). 


oon for) Or ad WwWNe 


(p. 
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THE SENATE’S 


and six inches thick,’ as described by a Washington 

political writer, who must have seen it, was handed 
over to the tender mercies of the conference committee when the 
Senate passed its version of the new tariff on March 24 by a vote 
of 53 to 31. 

Thus is finished one of the most bitter, long-drawn-out and 
nerve-wracking legislative struggles of recent Washington history. 

It comes ‘‘after six and a half months of national ennui and 
Senatorial wrangling, recrimination, assumption of superior 
virtue, shifting combinations, occasional triumphs of the con- 
sumer, mostly reversed,’ to quote a New York Times editorial. 
Press characterization of the bill, both for and against, is con- 
siderably toned down by the realization that the entire bill is 
likely to be made over 
in the conference com- 
mittee, which will try to 
blend the House mea- 
sure and the Senate 
measure into a tariff 
law for President Hoo- 
ver to sign. 

The rate changes 
made by the Senate are 
sampled in the table on 
this page. ‘‘Denom- 
inated a gold-brick to 
industry, a disappoint- 
ment to agriculture, a 
death-blow to the wild- 
eatters in the oil in- 
dustry, the bill, how- 
ever, bids fair to be- 
eome the patron saint 
of the sugar industry, 
the cement group and 
the soft-wood lumber 
interests,’ writes the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, mindful of the fact that all efforts 
to put a duty on petroleum failed. 

Foes of the bill contend that if it becomes law it will add a 
billion dollars a year to the expenses of the American consumer. 
Its friends believe it will speed up industry. 

Friends and foes agree that the tariff protection afforded is 
the highest in our history. According to Senator Smoot’s figures 
the Senate bill carries average protection of 38.99 per cent., as 
compared with 43.15 in the House bill, 34.61 in the existing 
-Fordney-McCumber law, and 21.08 in the last Democratic tariff. 


a BIG BULKY THING three feet long, two feet wide, 


Cement 

Pig-iron 

ATIGOIMO DUES .tas 4 coe ee hackers 
Aluminum 


Shingles 

Maple, beech and birch flooring. . 
Sugar, world rate 

Sugar, Cuban 


VCE Se eae IGE enol acre 
SY FVOTS Sha acts ce eRe Rene eee ee cee 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


PRINCIPAL SENATE CHANGES IN TARIFF RATES 
As reported in the Washington Press dispatches 


$1.25 per 1,000 


2c. a pound 

30c. an ounce 
$1.50 per 1,000 feet 
Free 

8% 

2.5¢. a pound 

2c. a pound 

14c. a pound 
6lée. a gallon 

21% or 3c. a pound 
7e. a pound 

. 34¢. a pound 

Free 

Free 


Each one counts 6. 


11. What current play was written in part by a condemned 
murderer? (p. 18). 

. What retort did Mr. Hoover recently make on patronage 
scandals? (p. 14). 

. What can be photographed in the dark? (p. 26). 

. What European country is said to dread Austro-German 
union? (p. 16). 

. How many people do the big Paris dressmakers employ? 
(p. 40). 

5. What new form of worship has arisen in India? (p. 24). 

. Who has been described as ‘‘the most heartless—and 
perhaps the most charming of men’’? (p. 17). 

. What famous American in later life switched his views 
in favor of Prohibition? (p. 10). 

. What new ethical code is projected? (p. 30). 

. What is the new explanation of floods? (p. 30). 


TARIFF IDEA 


But it isn’t the rates that will bother the conference committee 
the Washington correspondents seem to think, but rather the 
changes made in the administrative sections, including the old 
export-debenture provision that the farm bloe vainly tried to 
tack on two successive farm-relief bills; the book-censorship 
regulations; the elimination of the flexible provision empowering 
the President to change rates; the Norris amendment to provide 
for the suspension of duties found to shelter monopoly. 

Until the last weeks of the Senate tariff debates a coalition 
between twelve Progressive Republican Senators and the Demo- 
crats dominated the tariff-making, a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tzmes reminds us: 


‘“They succeeded in obtaining high farm rates and in keeping 
down. below the present law most of the industrial rates. 

“In the final days 
a new combination 
arose, consisting of 
Senators from indus- 
trial States in coopera- 
tion with those repre- 
senting the oil and 
lumber States. This 
combination declared 
to be led by Senator 
Grundy, increased in- 
dustrial duties, such as 
those on wool; increased 
the duty on _ sugar, 
maintained the House 
rates on brick and ce- 
ment, and in effect 
generally raised the in- 
dustrial rates above 
those in the present 


Present 
Rate 


Free 
Free 
75¢. 
25% 
5e. 
Free 
Free 
Free 
15% 
22, 
1.76¢e. 
8e. 
2ée. 
1% or 2e. 
Free 
3le. 
Free 
Free 


House 
Rate 


Same 
8e. 
$1.1214 
PSU 
5e. 
Free 
Free 
25% 
US, 
3c. 
2.4e, 
14¢. 
5e. 
2 or 24ce. 
Free 
34e. 
10% 
20% 


Senate Rate 


While Reed Smoot’s 
name attaches to the 
Senate bill in accor- 
dance with the usual 
custom of naming tariff 
bills after the chairman of the committee which drafts them, the 
New York World (Dem.) suggests that in this ease the designa- 
tion is a misnomer: 


“The Senate in its tariff deliberations has heard the voice of 
Smoot, but it has felt the hand of Grundy. The Grundy bill it 
should be.” 


But it was not Senator Grundy’s strategy that smashed the 
coalition, declares the Washington Post (Ind.), convinced that 
it was the work of the ‘‘old and practised hand” of Senator 
Watson. ‘It is nota Grundy bill,’’ agrees the Springfield Union 


~ 


(Rep.); ‘It is a Democratic-Insurgent coalition bill with the 
three exceptions of sugar, lumber, and cement, over which the 
coalition split up, because some of its members wanted to save 
their own political skins in their own States,” And in the opinion 
of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.): 

“The Senate bill is neither the product of the Democratic- 
Western Republican Coalition nor of the Grundy-led Old Guard. 
Alternating periods of dominance by each group have affected 
it materially. It has been molded by both, and is the product 
of neither.” 

But, after all, ‘it is generally agreed that the real tariff bill 
will be written in conference between the Senate and House,” 
and for this several weeks will be required, notes the Springfield 
Republican. On the rates there will probably be no serious 
difficulty in coming to an understanding, thinks The Deseret News, 
of Salt Lake City, in Senator Smoot’s State, but ‘‘on the 
administrative features the stubbornest 
kind of-battle will doubtless be waged.” 
The Washington News is of the same 
Opinion: 


-“Hiberals object to the censorship 
authority granted to customs officers; 
conservatives will fight to throw out 
the debenture plan inserted by the 
Senate. There is wide disagreement on 
the flexible provisions, and on Senator 
Norris’s amendment to deny tariff pro- 
tection to any industry not maintain- 
ing ‘full conditions of unrestrained com- 
petition.’” 


And after the conference work comes 
the final stage, when the bill goes to 
the President. 

The uncertainty about the tariff bill’s 
future does not entirely prevent its 
friends and foes from passing judgment 
onit. In the opinion of the Schenectady 
Union-Star (Rep.) it ‘‘is a general re- 
vision upward which should have a 
favorable bearing upon American in- 
dustry.”’ The Republican party, em- 
phatically concludes the Washington Post ” 
(Ind.),‘‘can go forward with confidence 
to the next campaign,” for “‘it has made 
a tariff bill that faithfully preserves the principle of protection 
to American industry, agriculture, and labor.” 

But bitter denunciation is not lacking. 

The Senate bill, in the Baltimore Sun’s (Ind.) opinion, ‘‘is a dis- 
reputable product both in form and in method of enactment.’ 
The Republican Boston Transcript and Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American both declare that if the final bill is much like the Senate 
bill it ought to be vetoed. In the Middle West the Des Moines 
Register (Ind.) concludes that ‘‘ taking all in all, the Senate bill is 
the best demonstration of how not to do it the country has ever 
had.’’ The Dallas News (Dem.) is even more emphatic: 

“Tt is a bastard bill that has few friends. It gives to the farm- 


ers an inch in protection, and takes from them an ell in added 
charges on goods they consume.” 


International Newsreel 


Similarly another daily in a great agricultural center, the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), regrets that after the Senate coalition 
had begun to correct ‘“‘many of the injustices” of the House bill, 
there came unhappily ‘“‘an orgy of trading in favor of higher in- 
dustrial rates.” ‘‘It is a dishonest tariff and should be defeated,” 
is the emphatic conclusion of a St. Paul Pioneer Press editorial 
contending that Congress has not kept faith with the farmer. 

Oh, well, concludes the Los Angeles Times (Rep.), ‘‘any tariff 
bill in the present state of public feeling is bound to give a certain 
amount of relief; if it hss no other effect, the settlement of 
what has been unsettled and uncertain will be beneficial.’ 


YOUNGEST ON HIGHEST BENCH 
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FROM THE “NEW SOUTH” TO THE 
SUPREME COURT 


66 ROM THE NEW SOUTH, of which North Carolina 
fs the finest example,” says the Louisville Herald-Post, 
comes Judge John Johnston Parker. 

The comparative youth of the newly nominated justice is 
hailed by many newspapers as a prospect of energetic and long 
service on the bench. 

The average age of the present eight justices is 70 years; Judge 
Parker’s advent will bring the average down to 67, the Washing- 
ton Star reminds us. Joseph Story, appointed in 1811, holds the 
record for appointment at the age of 32, and he served 34 years. 
The Star says: 

“‘Judge Parker is the youngest man to be nominated for the 
Supreme Court in over fifty years, he being forty-four years of 
age, John M. Harlan having been the 
same age when he was appointed in 


1877. John Hay was the same age when 
he was made Chief Justice.”’ 


Naturally, leading Southern papers 
hail this appointment of a distinguished 
son of the South. ‘‘The Old South 
hasn’t had a place since the days of 
Chief Justice White,’’ says the Louisville 
Herald-Post. Many other papers em- 
~phasize Judge Parker’s rural back- 
ground, university education, level- 
headed thoroughness, ability to grow, 
rapid advancement, and the respect 
accorded to him by the legal profes- 
sion. He practised law in Charlotte 
until appointed to the U. S. Circuit 
Court in 1925. He became Republican 
candidate for Congress in 1910, and in 
1917, as Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, made the record party run up 
to that time. He was a delegate-at- 
large to the Republican convention in 
1924. For appointment to the Supreme 
Court it is reported that he was en- 
dorsed by Senators of both parties from 
all States of the Fourth Cireuit—the 
Carolinas, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Marylaud—if the President preferred a Republican. 

Hx-Secretary of the Navy Daniels’s paper, the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, voices ‘wide-spread pleasure,” 
remarking ‘it is a matter of commendation that the Re- 
publican party in North Carolina has a man of Judge Parker’s 
caliber to offer for this supremely important post.” Further, that 
paper, like the Nashville Banner and the Norfolk Ledger-Dis- 
patch, points out that division nowadays in the Supreme Court is 
between economic rather than political schools: 


*“‘Upon confirmation, Judge Parker goes on the Supreme Court 
bench it a time when the Court has been subjected to a fire 
such as never before has been directed at it. He has the oppor- 
tunity to stand with Chief Justice Hughes and the reactionary 
element or with Justice Holmes and Justice Brandeis, great ex- 
ponents of human rights, as distinguished in this day of big 
business from property rights. It is to be hoped that in the future 


we may write it, not Brandeis and Holmes, but Brandeis, Holmes 
and Parker.’’ 


Outside, the press in general commends President Hoover’s 
choice, for its example of promotion from a lower court to the 
highest one as well as for its geographical and political bearings. 
‘In every respect,” says the Hartford Courant, “the choice of 
Judge Parker seems wise, altho only time will tell what sort of a 
Justice he will be.” “It satisfies claims of a judicial district un- 
represented for seventy years,” notes the Indianapolis Siar, 
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THE DOHENY-FALL PARADOX 


HEN IS A $100,000 BRIBE NOT A BRIBE? 

That is the question which puzzles the press. 

For Edward L. Doheny, oil man, who passed on 
$100,000 in curreney to his old and financially embarrassed 
friend, Albert B. Fall, then President Harding’s Secretary of the 
Interior, is acquitted of the Government’s charge of bribery by 
one jury in Washington, D. C. Whereas another jury in the 
same court previously found Fall guilty of bribery for receiving 
that $100,000. 

Ultimately, says the Raleigh News and Observer, ‘‘‘Who 
bribed Fall?’ may be absorbed into the folk-lore of a growing 
Americana to take its place beside the historic query: ‘Who 
killed Cock Robin?’ The Richmond Times-Dispatch voices 
. criticisms made by many editors in these words: 


“By all the rules of logic, the one man is guilty if the other is. 
Similarly, if Doheny is innocent, Fall actually, if not legally, 
enjoys the same status. The little black bag could not serve to 
taint the Secretary of the Interior and 
leave white the soul of the rich oil mag- 
nate. The differing verdicts simply do 
not ring true. Somewhere there is some- 
thing wrong.” 


For perplexed citizens, ‘‘perhaps the 
most useful thing will be to recite con- 
cisely the undisputed facts upon which the 
two verdicts were rendered,’”’ suggests 
the Philadelj,nia Record, which proceeds: 


“Hdward L. Doheny, while negotiating 
for a lease of government oil lands, 
privately sent $100,000 to Albert B. Fall, 
Seeretary of the Interior, grantor of the 
lease. 

“He sent it secretly. The money, 
drawn from his son’s account, was for- 
warded in cash—a satchelful of currency 
—so that there was no record of the 
transaction. 

““Doheny says the money was a loan. 
But he tore the signature from the note 
Fall gave him, and the sum was never 
repaid. 

“The trial court ruled, of course, that 
a loan could be a bribe just as well as a 
gift. 
“The lease which Doheny duly ob- 
tained from Fall was found by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to be 
tainted with fraud and corruption, and 
therefore void, and Doheny was forced 
to make restitution of the land and all of the profits therefrom. 

“Wall, tried for taking a bribe, was convicted. 

“Doheny, tried for giving a bribe, and on identically the same 
evidence, is acquitted. 

““That’s the record. What effect it will have on the public 
mind must be a subject of surmise.” 


While some papers criticize the jury system for such a para- 
doxical situation, others consider it no reflection upon that sys- 
tem, since the presiding Judge instructed the Doheny jury that 
the only question was one of intention on Doheny’s part. The 
Baltimore Sun remarks that the acquittal ‘will seem to many to 
belong to that strange realm of legal rationalizing where reside all 
manner of incongruous inconsistencies.” But it adds: 


“The fact probably is that Mr. Doheny’s jury found Mr. 
Doheny an appealing figure, whereas the jury which convicted 
Fall was less favorably imprest.” 

Mr. Doheny, speaking to the cameramen after his acquittal, 
said, ‘‘I am only sorry that the same verdict might not have 
gone to my friend, Mr. Fall, who deserved it as much as I do.” 

Both the Washington Post and The Evening Star emphasize the 
nature of the Judge’s charge to the jury, and point out that Fall’s 
appeal from his conviction for bribery has not yet been decided. 


“MR. FALL DESERVED 
IT AS MUCH AS I DO” 


Says Mr. Doheny of his acquittal. 


MORE MURDERS 


N DEATHS BY VIOLENCE, America still leads the world. 
And the rate continues to creep upward. 

In 141 American cities, with a total population of about 
38,000,000, there occurred 3,993 deaths from homicide in 1929, 
or a rate of 10.5 per 100,000. This compares with 10.4 in 1928. 

These figures are supplied by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, who 
has been making a study of such statistics for thirty years. ‘‘Of 
all the problems, social and economic, confronting the nation, 
none is of greater importance than its growing insecurity of hu- 
man life,’’ he writes in The Spectator, an insurance journal. 

Among the alarming facts found in the report is that whereas 
the homicide rate for thirteen Canadian cities was 1.7 per 100,000 
in 1928, and that for England and Wales was only 0.5 per 100,000, 
in the United States registration area in the same year it 
was 8.8. 

An “excessive Southern homicide death-rate”’ is cited by Dr. 
Hoffman, who lists the ten cities with the highest death-rates in 

1928 and 1929 as follows: 


Deaths Rates 

1928 1929 1928 1929 
Memphis, Tenn.... 115 127 60.5 66.8 
Birmingham, Ala... 122 114 54.9 51:3 
Atlanta, Ga....... 115 130 45.1 51.0 
Jacksonville, Fla... 74 66 52.6 46.9 
Lexington, Ky..... 15 19 30.8 39.0 
Mobile, Ala....... 18 21 25.9 30.2 
New Orleans, La.... 111 124 25.9 28.9 
Covington, Ky..... 8 17 13.6 28.8 
Houston, Texas... . 72 76 26.2 27.6 
Charleston, 8. C.... 18 20 23.7 26.4 


“The explanation of the excessive 
Southern homicide death-rate,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘is to be found in habits of gun- 
toting, which are extremely common.” 

Pointing out that ‘‘constant attention 
is being directed to the city of Chicago 

‘ . as the center of organized crime and crim- 
inals,’’ Dr. Hoffman notes that the city’s 
homicide death-rate was 12.7, ‘‘or not 
much above the average for the country 
at large.”’ New York City, ‘‘likewise 
often referred to as a center of organized 
erime”’ had a rate of 7.1, ‘‘decidedly be- 
low the average for the country at large.’’ 
Dr. Hoffman says: 

‘““By common consent the enforcement 
of Prohibition has brought into existence 

an organization of crime and criminals such as no other country 
on the face of the globe has ever known in the history of the past. 
The enforcement of the law itself has caused a large number of 
violent deaths, classified as homicides, even tho convictions were 
not obtainable in the courts. Gangsters and gunmen are being 
killed almost day after day, forming a not inconsiderable item in 
the large number of homicidal deaths, which nevertheless touches 
the security of every citizen, high or low. 

“The root eause of the evil is unquestionably the ease with 
which concealed weapons are obtainable and widely distributed.” 

As a result of his investigations, extending over thirty years, 
Dr. Hoffman has ‘‘become absolutely convinced that the death 
penalty is not a deterrent, but a relic of barbarism which should 
be done away with.” 

“The American homicide record is a shameful disgrace for a 
country which affects to claim that it is a leader among enlight- 
ened peoples,’’ asserts the Charleston News-Courier, summing 
up the views of many papers. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, in the city which heads the 
homicide list, admits “‘there can scarcely be any escape from the 
indictment,” for “gun-toting in the South is common.” 
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MR. HOOVER RAPS HIS CRITICS 


ONDEMNING 


“THE BARTER AND 


SALE of 


Federal offices’? in the South, the Senate patronage 
subeommittee headed by Senator Brookhart recom- 

mends the prosecution of all who have violated the law. 
But President Hoover hastens to assure the country that 
the Southern patronage scandal “‘has already been cleaned up” 


by his action of a year ago. 


And his statement is upheld by the 


New York Times and other Democratic newspapers. 

Altho the President has asked the Department of Justice to 
investigate the committee’s findings, ‘‘he thinks the committee 
has reported something like a year too late on most of the 
matters with which it has dealt,” says J. F. Essary, Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. 

Summarizing the report of the committee, which began its 
investigation more than a year ago, a Washington dispatch to 


the Chicago Tribune tells us: 


‘In Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas the 
inquisitorial group found an established system operating for 
the sale of government jobs on a wholesale scale, according to 
the report, while similar operations to a less flagrant degree 
were uncovered in Tennessee, Arkansas, Florida, Alabama, and 
Kentucky. The report recommended abolition of these ‘most 


reprehensible practises, and prosecution of offenders. 


ree 


Three days later the President told the country: 


“T have asked the Department of Justice to consider the 
report of the Senate Committee on Federal Patronage in the 


TOPICS 


Busingss is getting better and better, according to all reports. 
This is particularly true for those who make a business of making 


reports.—San Diego Union. 


“Tae man who lives longest is the man who never does any- 


”? 


thing in a hurry, 


says a doctor. 


At the same time, it is just 


as well to ignore this particular theory when crossing a busy 


thoroughfare-—The Humorist 
(London). 


“Kansas City Baby Born 
in Taxicab.”’ The original 
bouncing baby boy.—Detrort 
News. 


Many a lamb has learned 
to his sorrow that Wall and 
Easy Streets do not intersect. 
—Louisville Times. 


Ir the nations would simply 
agree to build no more until the 
conference concludes, deprecia- 
tion would do the trick.— Dallas 
News. 


THE unsuccessful outcome 
of their recent world-wide dem- 
onstration must have given 
the Reds the blues.—Southern 
Lumberman. 


““A RECENT survey declares 
that the average husband pre- 
fers a wife who can cook.” 
Those survey experts are simply 
finding out everything. — Flor- 
ence (Ala.) Herald. 


Mr. Coottpas lists the ac- 
quisition of California as one 
of the eight important events 
in United States history. And 
this blow is struck just as 
Florida is trying to make up 
its mind to go Republican 
right along! — Minneapolis 
Journal. 


HE WEARS WHITE GLOVES 

WHILE MARKING A CROSS ON HIE 
LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION 
STRAW VOTE CARD» IN ORDER 
AMAT THEY MAY NOT TRACE 
THE VOTE TO HIM THROUGH 
FINGER PRINTS —— 
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THE TIMID SOUL 
—Webster in the New York World. 


South. As a matter of fact, the report refers to incidents, men 
and conditions which have already been cleaned up by the 
action I took on the 26th of March last [1929]. Under instrue- 
tions to the various departments of the Government, a system 
has been established by which these reprehensible practises 
have been absolutely stopt, and the system of purchase and sale 
of appointments, so far as it existed, has been ended.” 


‘“Mhe President’s views, exprest at his regular biweekly press 
conference, indicated that the report went out of its way to 
misrepresent the patronage system situation in the South at the 
present time,’? writes a correspondent of the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer. ‘‘Some observers saw in Mr. Hoover’s statement a 
determination to ‘shoot back’ at his critics.” 

A Southern view of the committee’s report is provided by the 
Mobile Register (Dem.), which declares that “we must get rid 
of these patronage scandals, for they are weakening publie ¢on- 
fidence in the integrity of the American political system, and 
may usher in even worse evils.” 

But the Democratic New York Times declares that “the old 
crooked régime has been overthrown’’: 


“The heat and violence of the attacks on Mr. Hoover made by 
some patriots in the Senate, and the known zeal of two sub- 
committeemen, naturally prompted a suspicion, doubtless un- 
worthy, that some political animus might be attributed to the 
report. Consciously or unconsciously, it was unfair to Mr. 
Hoover. He replies with dignity and force that nearly a year 
ago he ordered an investigation of the abuses recited by the 
committee. They have been ended. The official persons con- 
nected with them have resigned or been removed. In short, 
the old crooked régime has been overthrown.”’ . 


IN BRIEF 


A STATISTICIAN says the average American takes 18,908 steps 
daily. This may cause a campaign to move houses closer to 
garages.—South Bend Tribune. 


Guorae W. WIicKrRSHAM, Chairman of President Hoover’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement, states the Prohibition laws 
are more efficiently enforced than any others, but he might 
have added with equal justice 
that they are also more effi- 
ciently violated than any others. 
Boston Globe. 


Our suggestion of a good 
name for that newly discovered 
planet, which is being so much 
talked about, but can’t be 
seen, is Prohibition.—Spring- 
field Union. 


AND now we read that the 
younger generation isn’t wild, 
which shows remarkable self- 
restraint in view of the wayit’s 
been talked about.— Weston 
(Ore.) Leader. 


Ir, as an optometrist esti- 
mates, 72 per cent. of the Amer- 
ican people are suffering from 
eye-strain, it probably is due 
to looking for a place to park. 
—Macon Telegraph. 


Mr. WickersHam thinks 
Prohibition is enforced better 
than any other law, which 
proves that Mr. Wickersham 
has never parked in front of a 
fire-plug.—San Diego Union. 


A “MANUFA ill 
nae UFACTURHRS will spend 
ni ‘A fifty million to serap old 
6 cars.” It seems a great 
extravagance when locomo- 


tives and telephone-poles work 
for nothing.— Publishers Syn- 
dicate. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


AUSTRIA’S MIRACLE MAN OF THE MAGIC WAND 


ORPULENT, BEARDED, AND BLUE-EYED, yet still 
pleasant to look upon, we are told, Valetin Zeileis, the 
Austrian ‘‘healer,” has aroused the indignation of 

physicians not only in Austria but in Germany. They speak of 
him sarcastically as ‘‘Cagliostro up-to- 
date.” 

Whether wizardry still ‘exists, and 
whether magic wands may be permitted 
by the medical profession to usurp the 
place of less romantic instruments, it 
appears, are questions that have become 
suddenly so vital in Germany they may 
affect relations between Berlin and Vienna. 

The diplomatic problem, we read, 
issues from the opening in Berlin of what 
is technically known as a Gallspach Insti- 
tute, following the success of a similar 
undertaking in Munich. 

Zeileis is known by his admirers as 
“the wizard of Gallspach,”’ a little Upper 
Austrian village. It was visited last year, 
we are told, by 140,000 pilgrims seeking 
advice and healing. 

He is described as working with a 
“magie wand,’ or phosphorescent rod, 
containing twelve milligrams of radium 
and a little helium. A Berlin correspon- 
dent of the London Observer relates: 


“According to statements emanating 
from Gallspach, which was a village of no 
more beauty or interest than any other 
in the neighborhood until the fame of 
Zeileis spread, requests for accommoda- 
tions this year are now actually being 
refused. 

“Rooms in new hotels and boarding- 
houses have been booked up months 
- ahead. The campaign of Austrian scien- 
tists against the interests of the national 
tourist traffic has, as may be understood, 
its delicate aspects. 

“«* Yustice here is blind indeed,’ writes 
the Nobel prize-winner, the physiologist, 
Dr. Wagner-Jauregg. 

‘“But Germany has no such considera- 
tions. By a ferocious broadcast lecture, 
and by scores of other provocative at- 
tempts to draw the miraculous healer 
Zeileis to retaliate, one of the leading 
Berlin specialists in internal diseases, the 
university professor, Paul Lazarus, has at 
last provoked a libel action. This will be fought out shortly in 
Berlin, and the result is awaited eagerly in the scientific world 
of both countries. 

‘“Zeileis has devised a system of electro-therapeuties, which 
would be the envy of his colleagues in still more credulous parts 
of the world. 

“Provided with a magic wand, or phosphorescent rod, contain- 
ing twelve milligrams of radium and a little helium, he awaits 
his patients, fifty at a time, in a spacious hall hung with black, 
and provided with lighting effects any stage manager might 
admire. 

“After payment of three Austrian shillings at a box-office, 
men and women are segregated. Stript to the waist, the patients 
pass before him while he gazes deep into their eyes and passes 
the wand rapidly over their bodies. 

‘“A snap, a spark, or a deeper glow of the wand marks ‘the 


Wide World photograph 
ZEILEIS OF THE MAGIC WAND 


spot of the disease. 
the hall.” 
Diagnoses from the iris of the human eye have always enjoyed 
a certain popularity in Germany, this Observer correspondent 
informs us. The public laws governing 
the practise of the healing arts, he goes 
on to say, provide that doctors with ac- 
credited certificates ‘‘may kill you with 
impunity, tho others get imprisoned.” 
. It us understood, he then tells us, that 
Zeileis believes both in the eye test and 
in the electricity test for diseases. 
According to his discoveries, Zeileis 
orders treatment of so many healing rays 
from one or other of his appliances, at 
about $1.20 a time. We read then: 


Lights, blue, violet, and white, appear in 


’ “Hundreds of thousands of people 
believe that they have benefited by this 
treatment. He sees them only in batche 
of from 50 to 100. 

“Professor Lazarus, speaking for the 
German scientific world, agrees with the 
power of mass suggestion on nervous 
diseases. 5 

“But after many vain attempts at 
Gallspach he succeeded in passing in 
among some forty others at the Munich 
Institute and was, it seems, both enraged 
and delighted to hear that he was him- 
self suffering from consumption, an afflic- 
tion of the gall bladder, and one or two 
minor complaints. 

“Tt is easy, he argues, to cure where 
no disease exists. But what of the real 
sufferers who fall victim to such methods? 

“Zeileis, who has no medical training, 
declares that he used high-frequency treat- 
ment, from his own special knowledge, 
thirty years ago, with such results that 
people came flocking to him without any 
advertisement at all on his part. 

“He isin a position to retort that incur- 
able patients only come to him after being 
disheartened by treatment elsewhere. 

“In the vast and formidable body of his 
enemies there are a number of genuine 
medical practitioners in both Austria and 
Germany who are working upon the 
theory that the healing properties of 
radium, of electricity, and certain of the 
elements have been hitherto far too much 
neglected by the medical world, and that 
electro-therapeutics one of these days 
will come into their own as the great servants of sick mankind. 

“But Zeileis, of Gallspach, is in a category by himself. The 
consulting rooms of genuine medical practitioners are not 
crowded. They possess no mysterious apparatus, and their 
personalities are not crowned by a halo of romance.” 


Meanwhile this Berlin correspondent of the London Observer 
calls attention to the fact that Zeileis is able to state with perfect 
truth that he was not in need of money when he began his healing 
on the grand seale. 

He had married into a rich industrialist’s family, and was free 
of minor cares. The few who are neither his friends nor his ene- 
mies, we are told, declare him to be a born healer and unconscious 


hypnotist. 
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WELCOMING COLONISTS TO CHILE 


EFORE ATTEMPTING TO BLAZE new trails in the 
farthermost ends of the earth, it is said, it would be better 
for the adventurous to cast a glance down the west coast 

of Chile. 

This is the advice of some South American writers, who tell us 
that homesteading in the second southernmost region of Chile— 
Aysen, Chiloé, Valdivia, and Cautin—is definitely worth while 
from the standpoint of the individual owner. 

The reason given is that this area of Chile, which has long 


From Chile (New York) 


THE “CHILEAN SWITZERLAND,” NOTED FOR ITS LAKES, 


been the subject of confusing legislation, is now under the con- 
trol of the newly created Ministry for Southern Territories. 

The ‘‘Chilean Switzerland” is what southern Chile is often 
called, it seems, for it is a district composed chiefly of lakes, 
mountains, and forests, as well as some of the richest agricultural 
land. Some facts of interest about this region are summarized 
from The Grace Log (New York), as follows: 


_ “The chief city is Valdivia, founded eleven years later than 
Santiago, by Pedro de Valdivia, Conqueror of Chile. In spite of 
its destruction by the Araucanians, fire and earthquake, the 
city was on each occasion rebuilt by the Spaniards. 

“Wor the past fifty years Valdivia has been the commercial 
center of southern Chile. The population is about 30,000. There 
are good hotels. 

‘“The city and surrounding section owe their growth almost 
entirely to the enterprise of the German settlers to the number of 
3,000, who came there around 1850, and worked as farmers, or else 
engaged in business. 

“Valdivia and its outlying parts look like a slice of old Ger- 
many, and, as in so many other countries of the New World, these 
German settlers and their descendants are among the most 
progressive and patriotic citizens. Eighteen kilometers away, 
and on the sea-coast, lies Corral, the seaport.” 


Until 1921 the southern territories were governed by the same 
laws as prevail in other parts of the Republic, relates A. R. 
Gonzalez in Chile (New York), and he goes on: 


“It was only after that year that discriminatory laws were 
passed, creating artificial problems. . . . Now, with these condi- 
tions disappearing, there is no reason why Chile’s southern terri- 
tories should not engage in industrial and commercial pursuits 
on the same basis as the rest of the country.” 


MOUNTAINS, AND FORESTS 


FRANCE’S “FEAR OF AUSTRIA” 


RANCE LIVES IN TERROR of Austria, declare some 
German editors, lest Austria be joined in union with the 
German Republic. 

There would seem to be a particular balm for sections of the 
German press, sarcastically retort some French journals, in 
always finding France scared to death about something. 

Mussolini’s treaty with Austria and his better treatment of 
the Germans in the southern Tyrol persuade the Koelnische 
Zeitung that the Austro-German union is a real trouble to France. 

In Mussolini’s new attitude toward 

_ Austria, the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung sees 

possibilities of a map of Europe 

totally different from that traced in 

the Treaty. of Versailles. According 
to the Berlin Volks Zeitung: 


“The idea of an Austro-German 
union is appropriate to the mood of 
the German peoples in their entirety. 
The German peoples aspire toward a 
union of all their racial stems into a 
single democratic State. 

“The agitation for such a union is 
no militaristic outburst, but the mere 
impulse to be independent which was 
so conspicuous among the Poles and 
the Czechs prior to the framing of 
the Versailles Treaty.” 


The Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
observes: 


“Germany and Austria: we know 
what we are to each other, and what 
we might be to each other. We 
appreciate aright the circumstances ~ 
of a fearful epoch, mightier in its 
effects than the will and the effort 
and the longing of any individual. 

‘““Germany and Austria: we are 
both forced to consider a single factor, 
more potent than any other—the 
restoration of mutual confidence.” 


But an irreconcilable organ of Germans groaning under Musso- 


. lini’s sway in the southern Tyrol, the Tiroler Anzeiger (Innsbruck), 


warns Mussolini that he can not buy peace in this disturbed 
region by assenting to Austro-German unity unless he consents to 
annexations embracing his own share of the ‘‘spoil.’”’ The 
southern Tyrolese, notes the Stidtiroler (Innsbruck), must not be 
left under the sway of Italy, even if Mussolini does give his 
blessing to an Austro-German union for the sake of putting a 
spoke in the French diplomatic wheel. The Saarbriickner 
Zeitung chimes in: 


‘No power on earth can sunder the bonds inwardly uniting 
brother to brother. 

“For that reason we need not take too seriously the incense 
and the fire in Rome. He who dwells in a region battled for by 
contending races learns to distinguish between mere outward 
ceremonies and the fundamental facts of human relationships. 
The Germans dwellirz in the Saar have had experience enough 
with these trivialities to smile at them and to prepare to act to- 
gether with all their might for the great decisions the future must 
bring with it. 

‘Our holiest national faith is that inner racial ties must take 
precedence of all other kinds. They go before accidental frontiers 
before military exigencies, before economic interests. 

“With profound conviction we Saar Germans repeat to the 
French that a reconciliation of both peoples is possible only 
upon the basis of recognition of the rights of each. 

7 bat the same way hundreds of festivals, speeches, official 
ceremonies and treaties will never wipe out the Austrian-Italian 
feud as long as the Germans in the southern Tyrol are racially 
enslaved. 

“If Mussolini be really a man of the twentieth century, he 
must perceive this fact and draw the right inferences from it.” 
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BALFOUR—MAN AND STATESMAN 


66 SHALL TREASURE his memory as a lifelong friend, 
a great and charming personality, a wise and trusted 
counselor.” 

This is the personal epitaph of King George V on Arthur 
James, Earl of Balfour, the distinguished political leader, who 
served the Empire in various capacities through fifty-six years, 
and died at eighty-one. 

His last act, London press corre- 
spondents relate, was characteristic 

of ‘“‘the aristocrat who was so often 

mistaken for a democrat.” 

When told by his nurse that the end 
was near, he sent for his servant, 
James Colt, and said: 

“Shake hands. Good-by, James. 
Thank you very much for all you have 
done for me.”’ : 

The world has traveled far since 
1874, when he entered Parliament, re- 
marks the Ottawa Evening Journal. But 
this Canadian daily thinks he was more 
remarkable as a man than as a states- 
man. Indeed, it adds, he was some- 
thing of a failure in domestic polities. 
In foreign affairs he was more successful, 
we are told, and in the World War showed 
a lofty patriotism, wonderful judgment, 
unsuspected industry. When nearly 
sixty-seven years old, it is recalled, he 
succeeded Winston Churchill as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. We read then: 


‘Personally, he had extraordinary 
charm. He used to put Irish National- 
ists in jail, and then inquire with the 
most tender solicitude for their health. 
“And altho he and=‘Tiger Tim’ 
Healy were bitter foes, he always ap- 
peared in the House when ‘Tim’ was up. 
He wouldn’t miss Healy’s wit.” 


He was nicknamed ‘‘ Nancy” when at 
Eton, we are reminded in the press, but 
he was known as “Bloody Balfour” 

when Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The late Right Honorable T. P. 
O’Connor, known as the ‘Father of 
the House of Commons,”’ drew up be- 
fore his death last year an estimate of 
Lord Balfour, which is published in 
the New York Times. He said in part: 


International Newsreel photograph 


LORD BALFOUR PLAYED TENNIS 


WHEN 


““Once, going over in reminiscence our old past, I threatened 
Mr. Balfour with a resort to him for information with regard 
to some of the details of the long conflict we had waged against 
each other. 

““«Mhere is no use in asking me,’ said Mr. Balfour, with the 
astonishing addition—‘I have forgotten all about it.’ 

“Thus he remained to the end of his days. Too formidable 
as a parliamentary swordsman to remain without grudging 
acknowledgment of his tremendous powers, and yet with 
evidently so little solid conviction behind his opinions and acts_ 
as to reap the consequences of personal hatred, except for a 
short period. 

“How, then, is this enigmatic character to be analyzed? I 
heard a convinced member, and indeed a colleague, of his own 
party, sum up the situation in the words that ‘Balfour was en- 
tirely without heart.’ 

“There was, except at brief intervals, the same misgiving as 
to the depth of his convictions. How can the enigma be ex- 
plained, except that his feelings or his convictions were not deep, 
that he was the most heartless—and perhaps the most charming 
—of men.” 


HE WAS PAST SEVENTY 


WHEAT—INTERNATIONAL DRAMA 


HE RISE AND FALL OF PRICES in the wheat 
market are said to be recorded from day to day in ordi- 
nary times in a drab and unemotional way. 
But now that the wheat problem has become an international 
drama, with a bearing on many issues outside the market, we 


are told, it is a big news story of the day. 


Therefore it was inevitable, declares 
the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press, 
that when the news writers took up the 
plight of Canadian wheat owners, they 
should dramatize it as a stupendous 
battle between elemental forces. : 

Continent is arrayed against conti- 
nent, says this daily, European buyers 
against Canadian and American wheat- 
holders, with Argentina cast as’ the 
villain or hero of the piece, who inter- 
venes unexpectedly and decisively. 

This stirring situation is brought 
about, it is said, by what some Canadian 
editors call ‘“‘the endurance test’ be- 
tween wheat producers in Canada and 
wheat importers in Great, Britain and_ 
Europe. The test, it seems, is still un- 
decided. 4 

Meanwhile the desire to discredit the 
Canadian Wheat Pool’s method of doing 
business, says The Manitoba Free Press, 
is general with traders in grain on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and it continues: 


‘‘Some of the difficulties attending the — 
marketing of Canadian grain are due 
to an ambition on the part of these — 
traders in Great Britain and on the - 
Continent to give the Canadian Wheat ~ 
Pool and the United States Farm 
Board a black eye, in the hope that it 
may discourage the controlled selling 
of wheat. We do not see that any- 
thing is to be gained by ignoring this 
undeniable fact. 

“The pool and those back of it must 
take cognizance of this mental attitude 
as a factor in the business of selling 
for which provision must be made. In 
particular, everything in the way of 
claims that the power of the pool can 
go beyond skilful and orderly marketing, 
by which the real value of the wheat in 
the world market can be obtained, is 
to be deprecated. 

“The controversy about the efficiency 
of the pool method of handling grain 
against the efficiency of the older system, which has been going 
on for some years, will, it is evident, be continued with renewed 
vigor and acrimony on both sides of the Atlantic as a result of 
the present wheat situation; and the issue as between them 
will be settled in the long run by the test of results... . 

“Both selling systems are being subjected this year to a 
gruelling test; and about the most that can be said, as yet, is 
that there is nothing in the results to date that justifies large 
claims of superiority by either party to the controversy.” 


When signs point to victory by the Canadian Wheat Pool, ob- 
serves the Ottawa Evening Citizen, thereis much admiring comment 
about the strength of this Canadian cooperative organization. 
But when reports make it appear that the Wheat Pool may lose, 
critics are to be heardin many places, declaring that the Western 
farmers have done damage to Canada. This Ottawa daily adds: 


‘“Whether they win or lose, the Western farmers are entitled 
to the credit of having tried to do something for themselves. The 
policy of tariff protection does nothing for them.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE CROWDED GOLGOTHA 


MOTHER CAME UP FROM TEXAS to see New 

York’s most ‘‘realistic’? play. Her son, executed for 
-murder in Texas, was part author of the first act. 

‘“‘But the best that Broadway can do to depict a penitentiary 

death-house and the agonies of condemned men watching one of 

their fellows stumble to his end—acting realistic enough to send 


A FRIENDLY GESTURE BEFORE THE CHAIR 


many women into hysterical sobbing—failed,”’ so reports the 
New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘to shake the composure of a woman 
whose son went over that same ‘last mile’ less than a year ago.”’ 

The curtain fell on the first act-of ‘‘The Last Mile,’ and Mrs. 
Ella Blake heard spoken the words her son wrote in the death- 
house, and sent to her as his dying legacy. They were published 
in The American Mercury for July 1929, and Mr. John Wexley, 
author of the play, fully acknowledges his indebtedness. 

Mrs. Blake will receive her share in the royalties. 

The realism which so moves us who have not trodden that 
Golgotha left Mrs. Blake calm. 


“She was asked if she did not find in it a strong plea against 
the State’s taking of life. 

“Well, now, it’s just kind of mild,’ she said, her voice under 
perfect control, and a smile without tears brightening her face. 
‘Compared to the real thing, it isn’t anything at all. 

““You know, that isn’t the Texas penitentiary where Robert 
was. 

““Why, even the clothes are different.’ 

“Down there they wore white duck pants. I know, because 
I was there twice.’ 

“And the erazy man in the play isn’t nearly so crazy as the 
man down there.’ 

‘“Mr. Wexley sat on one side of Mrs. Blake, Eric Pinker, his 


literary agent, on the other. Both admitted they tried te 
dissuade her from going, fearing for her when she saw the death 
of her son reenacted. Herman Shumlin, the producer, begged 
her not to go. 

“She overrode all objections. 

“Mr. Wexley and Mr. Pinker both said that during the per- 
formance she showed no reaction except to smile or laugh a bit 
at the few amusing touches the first act 
offers. Otherwise she seemed less affected 
than others around her who did not know 
Mrs. Blake.”’ 


Crime plays have received a good deal of 
attention from New York audiences this 
winter. Two of them treat the punishment 
of crime—‘‘The Criminal Code” and ‘‘The 
Last Mile.” Recent happenings in our 
prisons make these plays seem reports of 
hideous realities. ‘‘The Criminal Code,” 
treated in our issue of November 2, was “‘an 
indictment of codes, both legal and crim- 
inal.” John Mason Brown, of the New 
York Evening Post recurring to that, writes: 


““The Criminal Code’ was a bravely har- 
rowing and ironi¢e piece of work, which came, 
as Robert Littell so aptly described it, as 
‘the first play of the season with teeth in it.’ 
And teeth it certainly had-—good, strong, 
sharp teeth—tho ‘The Last Mile,’ which has 
since appeared, has weakened many of them 
and made some of them seem false. 

“Tf ‘The Last Mile’ has done just that, 
it is because John Wexley’s prison play is 
not—as Mr. Flavin’s was—a ‘well-made 
play,’ that is, mindful of the humdrum 
niceties of construction and devoted, to the 
unfolding of one carefully isolated plot. Nor 
is it preoccupied with presenting the ironies 
of justice as they happen to appear to one 
individual. 

“Tnstead, it is a stark and documented 
record in which facts—the ugliest, grimmest facts of capital 
punishment, those very facts which can be verified in almost 
any daily paper—are allowed to speak out for themselves in 
their own brutal and horrific way. 

“Unlike ‘The Criminal Code,’ the eoncern of ‘The Last Mile,’ 
is not the living but the condemned who have only a few hours 
or a few weeks to live. Accordingly, its entire action is laid in 
the death-house of the Keystone State Penitentiary, at Keystone, 
Oklahoma, with its seven cells stretched in a row at one side of a 
central corridor, and a door to the prison at one end of them, 
and another to the electric chair at the other.”’ 


Mentioning the source of Mr. Wexley’s first act, already stated 
here, Mr. Brown goes on to compare and appraise: 


“Tho Mr. Wexley follows his first act source with com- 
parative closeness, and uses most of Mr. Blake’s characters 
and parts of his dialog, he manages to dramatize it without 
robbing it of its integrity, and dramatize it with unerring 
shrewdness. 

“Like Mr. Blake he gives each. detail of the impending execu- 
tion—the coming of the priest, the visit of the reporters, the 
ordering of the last meal, the slitting of the trousers from the 
knees down, the shaving of the legs, the wetting of the head with 
aleohol, and the terrible moment when the current passes through 
the chair and the lights in the de&th-house dim. And like Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Wexley is wise enough to let his material earry itself 
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without interrupting it by any of the artificial devices that are 
supposed to belong to ‘good theater.’ 

“From then, and with the same dictaphonice honesty, Mr. 
Wexley leads his desperate inmates of the death-house into a 
riot, showing the cold-blooded murder of several of the guards, 
the way in which their bodies are thrown into the courtyard 
below, and the hopeless, futile butchery of the whole affair. 

‘Aided by the nature of his material, but aided most of all 
by his own fearless skill and an extraordinarily fine production, 
the play Mr. Wexley has written comes as the most stirring 
offering that the season has revealed. 

“But agonizing—indeed almost unbearable—as ‘The Last 
Mile’ is, it is no penny thriller 
written for the sake of its thrills. 

“Tt has too much dignity for 
that, and too much integrity. 
‘Moreover, its horrors are real, 
not imaginary, so real and so 
disquieting in fact, that its ser- 
monless preachment is doubly 
strong. For it is based on evi- 
dence provided by Auburn and 
a score of other prisons. 

“And it is evidence on which 
to ponder.”’ 


Mr. Bolitho, in the New York 
World, concerns himself with the 
audience and gives us a graphic 
picture: 


“At a first night there is the 
horribly fascinating spectacle of 
a crowd engaged in corporate 
thought. 

““That would be tense enough 
if the play were an insignificant 
comedy. But here was some- 
thing truly frightening, as I 
said: the spectacle of death, 
without music. ; 

““On one side the dark pool of 
the audience, with white faces 
floating on it, the plaster vege- 
tation, creepers, trunks, festoons 
growing down to its edge. In 
front the row of death-cells, gray men hanging on the bars like 
the orang-utan in the Berlin Zoo; the heavy air, suffocating with 
hate and spite; ignobility, stupidity, in which society conducts 
its most private business of self-defense. 

“The first night itself, over which we were straining, there- 
fore, in a horrible, nervous irritation, half our brains trying to 
judge it, the other half passively frightened by it, had itself per- 
haps a trace of the essentially tragic, like the old ordeal of touch- 
ing the body by those charged with murder. 

“One of the deepest feelings you can have about capital 
punishment is resentment at being involved in such a dirty 
business as a human being and a citizen.” 


HELEN WESTLEY OF THE GUILD—Described by Ward 
Morehouse of the New York Sun, and exposed by herself, is this 
flamboyant figure of the theater: 


“Miss Westley is a blunt, strident, dissenting, raucous, rest- 
less, free-thinking woman of the theater, who got her start in 
show business on a pig boat on the Ohio, and who toured the tank 
towns in such relies as ‘Because She Loved Him So’ and ‘The 
Captain of the Nonesuch.’ It is her privilege and her pleasure, 
be it recorded, to act in Guild plays as well as vote on the selection 
of Guild plays. 

“<Tovethetheater? Sure Ido,’ she said; ‘but I don’t get the thrill 
from seeing good acting any more. E. H. Sothern used to thrill 
me when he’d bend over to kiss the hem of a garment. So did 
Richard Mansfield in ‘‘ Beau Brummel,”’ and so did Julia Marlowe 
and John Barrymore. But where are our thrill actors of to-day? 

““‘Me? Well, I’ll go on acting until I die. I’ma Yogi, and one 
of my philosophies is that of getting joy out of the work that 
I’m doing. . . . The Guild? Well, let’s see. It’s been eleven 
years now—or is it twelve? There are six directors, and we fight, 
sure we do, fight like hell, but we’re used to each other. That’s 
alot of help. We fight, but we don’t forget the main idea, which 
is to keep the theater going.’”’ 


THE HAND OF DEATH ON THE SCREEN 


HE CINEMA WAS JUST BECOMING AN ART 
when death laid it low. 
Can the talkies ever go even so far? 

Not if we are to believe a brilliant Frenchman, Bernard Fay, 
who hangs purple and black on the cinema, and banters the 
talkies in amiable tolerance. In La Revue Européenne (Paris) 
he takes the cinema not too seriously: 


“The cinema has lulled us for the last fifteen years and we 


ee ee 


THE LAST MINUTE OF THE LAST MILE 


have enjoyed it like a new sort of sleep where dreams were 
more beautiful and less tiring without being absurd. 

“The cinema was a dark place to hold hands while looking 
at dizzy little images on the screen which sometimes caused 
our eyes to blink, which vaguely excited our senses and gave 
us an air of detachment from reality. 

‘“A piano, human or mechanical, a drowsy orchestra, replaced 
the nursemaid. Each year the cinema, at first awkward and 
jerky, bettered its technique and gained in smoothness, fresh- 
ness, and polish. 

“All over the world, the cinema was more of a dream than 
an art. 

‘‘Impulsive and simple child that it was, it never learned to 
think, to count, or even to imitate nature with exactitude. 

“Tt retained its charm with its fantastic or naive tales, its 
tricks, its deceits, its exaggerations. Even if it was an art, it 
was a purely physical one, it was of little importance as to the 
manner in which the actors thought, felt, or even moved as 
long as their gestures had the rhythm which fitted the screen, 
if their traits, their faces, and their figures had the design which 
gave one the delusion of beauty. 

“But what is more, the cinema was an American dream. 

“The Russian and German cinemas were nothing but night- 
mares, the heavy digestions of bankers who had eaten too well. 

“The American alone had grace, physical splendor. and 
simplicity. 

“Its stupidity was its grandeur. 

“Tt was simplicity itself compared with the German films, 
which were cluttered with philosophical ideas badly clothed on 
human beings, or the hypocritical and preaching films of the 
Russians. With the one or the other of these two races, the 
cinema was dominated by a deteriorated intelligence, incapable 
of creating plastic beauty, but avid to exploit its ends which 
had nothing to do with the joy of the body and dreams.” 


The cinema, says Mr. Fay, had* charmed without: knowing 
why, and it was dying without knowing why: 
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“Tnfatuated with compliments and duped by its admirers, it 
had never thought of really becoming an art. Stupidly proud, 
it neglected its destiny which placed it between the magic 
lantern and the ballet, in order to become a branch of literature. 

“Finally, in its death throes, it econeluded an alliance with 
the phonograph, and the issue of this desperate marriage was 
the speaking film.” 


Even when the speaking film reaches the height of perfection, 
says the pessimistic Mr. Fay it will not be rid of these objection- 
“Tt may succeed in being stupid, but it will 
Neither can it ever become international 


able qualities. 
never be gracious. 


like its older brother.”’ For: 


“The speaking film means the return of the cinema to na- 
tionalism and its subservience to all of the conventions of the 


JEAN LEON G. FERRIS IN HIS STUDIO. 


theater. 
at life, a style. 
the human body, it conferred upon it an artistic value. 


The silent film had discovered a new method of looking 
In detaching and isolating the movements of 
The 
speaking film reunites all that which the silent film had dis- 


associated. It would seem as if it had been a technical dis- 
covery but in reality it has destroyed an art, forgotten an 
invention. 

“Tt would be vain to say that the silent film will survive or 
that the speaking film will die. 

‘“‘The speaking film draws the crowds who in other times had 
faced the silent screen. They are fascinated by its strangeness, 
it is ‘the latest conquest of science.’ In seeing the shadows 
move and speak at the same time, the good men and women 
watch with mouths agape and leave the theater thoroughly 
astounded. 

“The new plaything is not only fascinating, it is magic. 

‘And all those for whom the material things of the world 
alone are real, will find their bewilderment there. 

“When the first humans discovered the first’ bearded lady, 
they surrounded her with great cries and could not stop looking 
at her, approaching her and touching her. In our own day, after 
hundreds of thousands of years, man still gapes at a bearded 
lady at every circus or country fair. 

‘“In the same manner, the speaking film will live and last. 

“Tt will kill the silent film, which, after fifteen years of opulence, 
could never adapt itself to the poverty and misery which its 
younger brother seeks. It will vegetate without a doubt at the 
feet of the rich, a plaything of the literati and as a favorite of 
certain old ladies wha once .were young in 1925. 

“Its vitality had been nurtured by money and the naive 


dreams of the crowds, by beautiful instinctive movements on the ° 


part of the American people in the plenitude of their first pride. 
Now all of this will escape it. 

“And why not? 

“The world has already seen other arts fall asleep and disap- 
pear. The beloved theater of the Greeks was hardly known to 
the Middle Ages; the marionettes so extensively enjoyed by our 
ancestors of the eighteenth century have almost disappeared 
in our own day. There is not a person alive today who under- 
stands or can imagine how the odes of Pindar were once dane¢ed, 
the greatest work of art of the Greeks. ; : 

‘‘Let us hasten to enjoy the cinema. It is a divine narcotic, 
lent us for an instant by Destiny. Soon, these films will no longer 
be sold, they will remain but a memory, shadow of shadows; 
1918 will mean Foch, Hindenburg, Charlie Chaplin and Fair- 
banks. 

“The sonorous and speaking film is but a step. In fifteen 
years or less, it will use up the ‘stories’ and then it also will 
meet its crisis. It will, just like the silent film, have to decide 
whether to become an art, to invent anew—or to die.” 


OUR HISTORICAL PAINTER 


HIS WEEK, ALONG WITH PRESENTING another 
of our historical series on the cover, we have the painful 
duty of recording the death of the artist. 

Mr. Ferris died in Philadelphia on March 18, where he was 
born on August 8, 1863. His full name was Jean Leon Gerome 
Ferris, and a notice of his career appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune is as follows: 


‘‘Mr. Ferris came of artistic ancestry on both sides of his 
family. 

‘‘His father, Stephen James Ferris, was a portrait painter and 
etcher, and his mother, Elizabeth Anastasia Moran Ferris, was 
a sister of Thomas, Edward and Peter Moran, who were also 
noted etchers. Between the ages of fifteen and twenty, Jean 
Ferris studied with his father and with Christian Schuessele in 
Philadelphia, continuing his studies at the Académie Julien 
Paris, under Bouguereau. 

“Since 1900 he had devoted his attention to the production 
of a series of paintings of American history, covering the period 
from 1492 to 1865. In 1917 the City of Philadelphia built a 
gallery in Congress Hall for the accommodation of the entire 
collection, numbering seventy subjects, where they now hang. 


Following our habit, we print the artist’s note on his picture, | 
“The American Penn” (1700), which may have been his last 
writing: 


““Tn 1699 the ship Canterbury, Captain Fryers, brought William 
Penn to his colony for a second time. With him were his second 
wife, Hannah Callowhill, and his daughter by his first, Laetitia. 
In January, 1700, they domiciled themselves in what was called 
the ‘Governor’s House,’ or as it is better known, ‘The Slate-Roof 
House,’ the finest then in Philadelphia, and this was the city — 
home of Penn during the remainder of his stay in the | 
Province. | 

‘“‘Our picture shows the Penn family at the ‘Slate-Roof House’ 
just before their removal for the summer to the recently finished 
Manor House at Pennsbury. 

“The ‘Slate-Roof House’ was built in 1693—it was occupied | 
after Penn by Lord Cornbury, proclaimer of Queen Anne’s suc- 
cession, whose visit to Philadelphia made a great stir; in 1702 
Governor Keith and later Governor Hamilton lived here; General. 
Forbes, Braddock’s successor also, in 1759. During the British — 
occupation of Philadelphia, Major Bauermeister (Hessian) and | 
Lord Cornwallis were its occupants. It was a singular structure, — 
laid out in the style of a fortification, or with angles salient and 
reentering, the kitchen with a giant pile of chimneys and a great | 
fireplace, all within a spacious yard which reached toward the 
Delaware, with many primeval trees which afforded a most 
agreeable rus in urbe. 

‘Here we must conceive Penn among his employments, medi- 
tations, hopes, anxieties, and fears, while Governor and Pro- 
prietary among us. In its chambers he slept, in those parlors he — 
dined and regaled his friends, through those ample gardens he 
wandered in thought. 

‘Watson, in 1842 writes of it ‘Such a house should be rescued | 
from its present forlorn neglect . . . to preserve it as long as the 
city may endure.’ 

‘Alas! the march of trade destroyed it in 1867.” 


RELIGION: AND+SOCIAL’SER VICE 


“HELL” 


ELL. 

What is it? 

Fire and brimstone—eternal torment? Dives ealling 
for a Cup of cold water, writhing in that seething pit of unending, 
unrelenting agony? 

A place of punishment and further purification in a soul’s 
long ascent to God? 

Or annihilation? 

Or is hell only the conjuration of 
terrified theologians? 

Can an all-wise, loving Father 
doom any of His children to un- 
imaginable horror? 

We have some replies to these 
torturing questions in a symposium 
on “What is Hell?” (Harper and 
Brothers), by a number of theologians 
and writers. 

Here is pictured a hell that is real. 
It is not always a hell of fire and 
brimstone. Perhaps it is a hell of 
vain, unending remorse; perhaps a 
hell which is but another process of 
purification for those who have not 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity given them in this life. 
Perhaps annihilation—but it is hell 
nevertheless—hell for those who 
have had the opportunity to em- 
brace the redemptive powers of 
Jesus on the Cross, but have deliber- 
ately refused the offer of salvation. 

Even some of the arch modernists, 
tho they can not conceive of a hell 
of unending torture, believe that 
there is some form of damnation for 
impenitent souls. All shades of belief are represented in this 
symposium—from the conventional idea of physical suffering 
after death to the pragmatic view of the spiritual despair of a 
“lost’’ soul on earth. And each writer puts vivid meaning into a 
term that for many has been relegated to an outgrown vocabulary. 

With the Resurrection soon to be celebrated in every Christian 
land in the world, it may not be amiss to turn the mind for a few 
moments to the direful possibility awaiting a blasted soul. 

So hell there is, as it is variously conceived by the contributors 
to this symposium. ‘“‘It is hardly too much to say that heaven 
and hell stand and fall together,’ declares Dr. W. R. Inge, 
the famous Dean of St. Paul’sin London. ‘Those who refuse to 
believe in the possibility of final reprobation will usually be found 
ready to secularize religion, and to substitute some dream of ‘a 
good time coming’ for the blessed hope of everlasting life.’” When 
we have taught ourselves to think of heaven as the atmosphere 
in which the ‘“‘children of God”’ live, he says, ‘“‘how impossible, 
how almost ridiculous it is to believe in heaven without also 
believing in its terrible opposite,” and he goes on: 


‘“‘Tf heaven is, or may be, a matter of experience to us while we 
live here, so unquestionably is hell. We know that there is a 
hell, for we have been there, or very near it. And this hell, 
which is where God is not and the devil is, is not at all like the 
Modernist purgatory, where one trains for the next examination— 
a place with a fine tropical climate, really bracing to the constitu- 


tion. Such thoughts are cheap and frivolous; the reality is some- 
thing much more tragic and terrible. It is a discord very far 
from ‘harmony not understood’; it is not mere ‘privation of 
good,’ but positive, radical evil, a stage toward nothing except 
final ruin. It is then that we face the dread alternative, the 
choice which, so far as we know, is for us endless in its results. 
“And so at last we begin to understand that the horrible night- 


By M. Gustave Doré. From the Dore Dante, published by Cassel & Company 


IS THIS THE TERRIBLE ALTERNATIVE? 


mare of hell has one of its sources in something far less ignoble 
than we supposed at first. ‘Hell is the shadow from a soul on 
fire’; and it is not the greatest sinners who shudder at the 
thought, but the greatest saints, who know what the loss would 
be if God turned His face away from them. So they heap on 
images of horror, utilizing all they have heard of or can imagine 
of body torment and misery, and still the reality exceeds all that 
they can say. Take these images out of their religious context, 
and they become monstrous and revolting, just as all images of 
heaven, when taken out of their religious context, become gross 
and absurd. But make God central, and our future peripheral, 
and the violence of the symbolism becomes intelligible. Where 
we moderns complacently paint gray on gray, the saints have seen 
blinding light and inky darkness.” 


That renowned scientist and spiritualist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who 
has ‘‘come to the conclusion that survival and persistent exis- 
tence are demonstrated facts,’’ believes that spiritual evolution 
may proceed even in hell. ‘‘ The idea of everlasting continuance 
of any one state is contrary to all our experience,” he says; “‘ there 
is no such deadly monotony. However low we are, there is 
always an opportunity or possibility of ascent.’ As he sees it, 
“the terms heaven and hell can legitimately be used to signify 
high and low grades of terrestrial existence; for every such term 
may have a finite and accessible significance as well as a tran- 
scendent connotation.” 

For Catholies, writes Abbot Butler, who gives us the view of 
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his Church, the doctrine of hell ‘‘must remain substantially in its 
primitive terrors.” Abbot Butler, who is head of Downside 
Abbey, the leading Benedictine Abbey in England, recognizes 
the difficulties—which ‘‘the Catholic thinker feels as acutely as 
any one else’’—of believing that an infinitely good, all-powerful 
God would create beings who would plunge themselves into 
everlasting perdition, and says, ‘‘Hell is, in short, a great and 
an appalling mystery. Christians by their creed accept many 
mysteries; and others, be they atheists, pantheists, materialists, 
agnostics, or what not, do not get rid of them.’’ This much is 
certain, he writes, quoting Bishop Hedley of Newport—“‘‘ that 
only mortal sin, true and complete, will deserve hell,’’ and ‘“‘no 
one will ever be punished with the positive punishments of the 
life to come, who has not, with full knowledge and complete 
consciousness and full consent, turned his back upon Almighty 
God.”’ He tells us— 


“That Christ holds out hell-fire as the doom of the wicked is a 
plain fact of the Gospel narrative that can not be escaped from 
by any reasonable exegesis. The very least that can be said is 
that He used the word ‘fire’ as the symbol that best brings home 
to us the punishment of the damned. The Catholic Church goes 
beyond any merely symbolical interpretation: tho there never 
has been any formal definition concerning the fire of hell, still, 
in view of the general agreement of fathers and theologians, it 
would be at least ‘rash’ to question the reality of the fire, not 
necessarily a material fire, or a fire like ours, but an external 
agent that plays on spirits—‘the fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels,’ spirits—in a way analogous to that in which fire plays 
on bodies. This is what is called ‘the pain of sense,’ or of feeling; 
but tho usually put in the forefront as the one most easily grasped 
by the imagination, and therefore the most efficaciously deterrent 
in its appeal, still it is but secondary or supplementary. The 
substantial punishment and pain of hell is ‘the pain of loss.’ 

‘Tt is all very terrible and very mysterious. We know little of 
heaven—‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard’; and we know as 
little of hell. But the two truths stand out facing each other in 
the Gospels and throughout the New Testament; and therefore 
the Catholic Church can no more tolerate any explaining away of 
hell than she could tolerate an explaining away of heaven. In 
truth, the real crux of hellisits eternity. That sin, unrepented of, 
should be punished proportionately to its gravity is an idea that 
commends itself to all sense of justice and right. It is the eternity 
that appalls. Yet the Catholic Church holds that it must be 
accepted as the plain teaching of Christ, the punishment of the 
wicked being as everlasting as the life of the blest. Even were 
the pain of sense mitigated or remitted, the pain of loss would go 
on, for it is the deprivation of the Beatifie Vision, implied in the 
‘Depart from me.’ Eternity is an idea almost wholly beyond 
our grasp; but it does not mean time prolonged ad infinitum. 
It does mean that the lot of the lost is irremediable.”’ 


A less terrible hell is envisioned by Warwick Deeping, the 
novelist; but it has agony just the same. His hell is the vain 
regret for failure—‘‘to stand at the end of one’s days and to 
know that the landscape you have painted is gray, a place of 
stones, and of the bones of broken memories. Who will deny it? 
Can any man deny it? Hell is to look back at the dim, reproach- 
ful faces of those who loved us, those whom we betrayed.” 

A spiritual agony is envisioned, too, by Bishop J. E. C. Well- 
don, Dean of Durham Cathedral, who says that Christ’s words 
“ean not be literally accepted; they are allegorical or metaphor- 
ical... . The simple fact that the future life is timeless is in 
itself enough to dispel the nightmare of everlasting punish- 
ment. ... Whatever hell may be, then, it will be a state not 
of material but of spiritual penalty.”’ And ‘“‘the essence of 
hell, if rightly understood, seems to be remorse. . .. For the 
sinner will realize in the invisible world the terrible nature of 
the discrimination between the good and the evil. He will realize, 
too, his utter impotency to cancel the effects of the evil which he 
has wrought by his life upon earth.”’ 

But hell may not be a soul’s damnation in that terrible tor- 
ment which an elder generation was wont to picture, or another 
chanee for purification and redemption, or the acute agony of a 
remorseful soul. It may be utter annihilation. Prof. James 


“but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear 


Moffatt, translator of the Bible into modern speech 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary, recalls those 
Christ to His disciples: ‘‘Fear not them which kill 


is able to destroy both body and soul in hell.” 
such words imply?”’ asks Professor Moffatt: 


“A God of awful authority, no doubt. 

‘But perhaps more than that. 

“Ts the soul capable of reaching an immortal val 
immortal essentially? On the scheme ot Christian fait 
be annihilated? Is personality an undying possessio 
attained through obedience to the creativé will of God : 
The implications of the Christian view of faith are n 
patible with the latter, and it is, I think, a fair q 
whether the view commonly called Conditional Immorte 
not gain corroboration in the future. It is contrary f 
ism, but there is not so much evidence against it in the 1 
of Christianity as some appear to take for granted. 


Another novelist, Sheila Kaye-Smith, notes that “the ¢ 
of hell has lost its popularity,’’ but ‘“‘yet one can not 
hell is finally discredited. ... People worry and 
about the doctrine, even if they no longer give much thought 1 
the reality.”’ But there is a hell for those who, of their ov 
will, reject salvation. And here again is endless death 
tion. ‘Of the dead soul who can speak? Its death is ‘et 
involving no mere change of function, but its end.” 

But there is no utter despair over the “‘lost”’ in the thou 
Dr. W. E. Orchard, minister of the King’s Weigh House 
London. Altho hell must always constitute a problem fo. 
mind, he writes, ‘“‘we ought to combine the terrible pictures of the 
New Testament with the assurance that God would allow noth- 
ing that is incompatible with absolute justice, unchanging mercy, or 
infinite love. It is possible to hold that there is a solution of this 
painful problem which has not been revealed to us.” For— 

“Some have found hints in the New Testament of something 
lying beyond even its farthest horizons: a restoration of all 
things, when all shall be reconciled, and hell itself shall be 
destroyed; but there is nothing sufficient to contradict what is 
elsewhere clearly set forth, or that can blunt the edge of its 
serious and repeated warnings against impenitent rebellion. We 
ean only stand by what has been revealed, and be content to 
show that a dogmatic universalism can not construct a rational 
alternative scheme; no natural or spiritual considerations over- 
throw, and nothing in modern psychology disproves the orthodox 
doctrine about hell, nor diminishes the gravity of Christ’s teach- 
ing on the subject; and, therefore, nothing removes from the 
realm of possibility a peril against which every soul must be 


t 
warned to guard itself by salutary fear, lively faith and the © 
cultivation of love toward both God and man.” £5 
a. 

And now for “The Pagan’s Hell,’ which Prof. Irwin Edman, d- 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, tells us is hell S 
here on earth—a hell of disillusionment—abandoned hope, “ 


frustrated desire. He says: a 


“Hell has, indeed, ceased to be credible as a section of another @ 
world—a fiery, unending prison deep below the surface of the 
earth, where foul demons, once ‘sons of the morning,’ goad the 't j 
writhing damned with physical prongs and spiritual upbraidings, 
and breathe with them maliciously the stench of that foul inferno. vt ! 
But only the bovine or the dishonest would deny its reality in the Sif 
diurnal life lived on the indubitable earth under the sky, so actual, 
so uncaring. and so blue. Paolo and Francesca, tossed about in 
Dante’s Inferno by the eternalized’ gusts of their own guilty 
passion, are no more lost than those swept by confused alarms of 
struggle and flight on the battle-field of the tormented contempo- 
rary imagination. Dante populated hell among other things with 
those who had sulked in the sun. Many moderns are thus sulk- 
ing. They can not bear to delight in even the casual enjoyments 
possible in an existence at once transient and fatal. They are 
like Paolo and Francesca, swept forever by the winds of their own 
chaos or wallowing eternally in the mud of their own disillusion. 
They can not even enjoy that sun which for them no longer 
declares the glory of God. Of all the apparatus of the Christian 
tradition hell has been most smiled at by the modern. Yet hell 


is of all the theological notions that which empirically he knows 
best.’’ 
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toward consummation. Of course the offenders are 
then captured red-handed.’ 

“Natural teeth fluoresce with a brilliant white light. 
False teeth, no matter how cleverly matched to the 
natural ones in ordinary light, seem chocolate colored 
under black light if made by one manufacturer, or 
yellow if of another composition. A record of the 
fluorescence of the teeth could be added to identifica- 
tion charts, altho such charts could be altered at 
will by having natural teeth extracted and false teeth 
substituted, he said. 

‘“‘ An important place for black light in the cosmetic — 
industry has to do with the substitution of cheap imi- 
tations for well-known trade-marked perfumes. By 
the addition of a tiny amount of a secret fluorescent 
dye it would be possible to detect substitution, Dr. 
Goodman demonstrated. 

‘Tn his talk Dr. Goodman also showed and explained 
different methods by which black, or near ultra- 
violet, light could be used by the medical profession 
in the investigation of diseases and disorders of the 
skin.” 


HOW COMMON THINGS WORK—VIII 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: THERMOMETERS 


HE BLINDFOLDED BOY jumpsasif burned 
by a red-hot poker when his playmates touch 
his skin with a bit of ice. 

That perennial childhood joke merely shows one example of 
how unreliable our sense of temperature may be. 

Hence thermometers, to test accurate temperature for house- 
keeping, medical, and scientific purposes. 

True enough, from experience, our sense system can usually 
distinguish between very hot and very cold things. But it makes 
bad errors. 

Evidently some mechanical contrivance is necessary to tell us 
how hot or how cold the air and objects about us are. In Walter 
G. Whitman’s “‘Household Physies’”’ (John Wiley and Son, New 
York), the earliest invention and present uses of the ther- 
mometer are described. Galileo, it seems, invented a thermome- 
ter in 1592, filled with water, which would hardly do for us in 
winter. Then mercury and alcohol were used: 


“The blue and red liquids in common thermometers are usu- 
ally aleohol. Alcohol thermometers are usually less accurate 
than mercury thermometers. Since alcohol boils below the 
boiling temperature of water, it is not suitable for measuring the 
temperatures in many household processes. It does have a dis- 
tinet advantage over mercury, however, for low temperatures. 
In our northern States mercury freezes in winter, but nowhere on 
the earth does natural cold ever reach the freezing point of 
aleohol. 

“Fahrenheit devised the scale in use on our common ther- 
mometers. The lowest temperature that he obtained with a 
mixture of ice, salt and ammonium chlorid, he ealled zero. 
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METALLIC DIAL THERMOMETER 


The nex fixt point on Fahrenheit’s scale was the temperature 
obtained by mixing water and ice. This point he marked 
thirty-two. In preparing a Fahrenheit scale to-day we use the 
freezing point of water (32 degrees) and the temperature of steam 
from boiling water (212 degrees), for the two fixt points, from 
which the entire scale may be marked off into degrees. 

“The clinical thermometer differs from the others in being 
self-registering. A constriction in the bore of the stem, just 


FAHRENHEIT AND 
CENTIGRADE SCALES 


above the bulb, makes this registering possible. When 
the mercury expands, it is pushed through this narrow 
place into the stem, but when it cools and contracts 


Boili i : ; C 
aE and the mercury column is left in the tube registering 


the highest temperature which was reached. A quick- 
acting clinical thermometer has a very small bulb, and 
will give maximum temperature in half a minute.” 


All the world except the Americans and British use 
the centigrade thermometer. On the centigrade 
scale, water freezes at O degree and boils at 100 
degrees—‘‘a more scientific scale than the awkward 
one devised by Fahrenheit,’’. remarks Professor 
Whitman. 

Solids as well as gases and liquids may be used to 
measure temperature. In Alfred M. Butler’s ‘‘ House- 
hold Physics” (M. Barrows & Company, Boston) is 
described a metallic thermometer having a compound 
We read: 


Freezing 


bar of brass and iron. 


“One end B issecurely fastened to the support, and 
the other end C isfree to move. This end is connected to 
a pointer P, which rotates about its axis. When the 
temperature rises, the metal bar tends to straighten 
and the pointer is turned to the right. When the 
temperature falls, the bar curves more. If the scale is 
marked according to some accepted standard, a ther- 
mometer is the result, and the pointer indicates the 
temperature. 

‘“‘Brass expands more than iron when it is heated the same 
amount. If two straight pieces of metal, one of brass and one of 
iron, of equal length, are riveted together in several places to 
prevent slipping or bulging, and this compound bar is heated, 
it will soon become curved, with the brass on the outside. If now 
cooled back to the original temperature, the bar will again 
become straight. If further cooled, however, it will be found 
to curve with the iron on the outside. 
longer (expands more) than the iron on heating, and therefore 
takes a position on the outside of the curve; while on cooling it 
becomes shorter (contracts more) than the iron, and therefore 
takes a position on the inside of the curve.” 5 

This principle is also used in the thermostats employed to 
regulate the temperature of rooms. 


RADIO QUACKS—In the course of its work the New York 
Department of Health has recently uncovered what it believes 
to be a serious situation. : 

The results seem to indicate that the radio is being widely 
used by persons offering to cure diseases through the sale of 
various products and services. Says the Department’s Weekly 
Bulletin (New York): 


; : ; : ; 
‘These claims are, in many of the cases we have investigated, 


Hot 


HEAT AND COLD AFFECT BRASS MORE THAN IRON 


completely unfounded, fraudulent, and inimical to the public 

‘“The Department is powerless, under the law, to protect the 
public against these charlatans. The Commissioner has there- 
fore, called this menace to the attention of the Federal Radio 
Commission. Since any form of radio censorship would be 
obnoxious to our ideals, and dangerous, a conference has been 
called of the forty-six radio broadeasters within the immediate 
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the thread of mercury is broken by this constriction, ° 


The brass becomes ~ 
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> Pioneer screening, crushing and loading plant 
>. built by Pioneer Gravel Equipment Company 
~ of Minneapolis, Minnesota, equipped with 
‘, SIS Anti-Friction Bearings at all 
< VITAL points. 


THE 


On the Great Hulking Mechanical 
Monsters of Industry... ALWAYS 


RING on your real tough jobs...where tons of iron ; 
and steel meet other tons of rock and fight it out for 
the mastery... where speeding trains throw their sway- ; 
ing, hurtling masses against railway journals... where 
weight plus speed combine to conjure up FRICTION to 
waste and destroy. Bring them on. Here’s a bearing that 
seems to like them. 


Not alone because of the special steels made from ores 
from SC&SF’s own mines...not alone because of constant 
development in S&S laboratories...not alone because 
SSSr is the largest bearing organization in the world. 
But because SSF refuses to make a bearing that is 
one jot less than the best it can produce. Bearings can 
be built down to a price... but S&SF will never build them. 
SSS is the highest priced bearing in the world. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2461 


MeeGiks t.*.PRiILCED BEARING IN THE WORLD 
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[A Baa IGHEQUES? =. TO CBEROURE, olny 


You're the third gentleman this morning . . . Yes, indeed, 
a great convenience... Travel would be a bit of a 
bother without them ... 1 used to cash a lot of them on 
the China run... 1 see you have the new-size A: B-:A’s. 


Very handsome too... Twenty dollars?... Very good, Sir.” 
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Aship or ashore A-B-A Cheques are as good as 
gold, but much safer. They are insured money. Now issued in the size of the 
new U. S. currency in amounts of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. Let your 
own bank supply you. Large-size Cheques will continue to be accepted. 


A:B-A CHEQUES 
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OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


vicinity of New York, and it has been 
suggested that all radio health programs 
be voluntarily submitted to the scrutiny of 
a joint committee of the medical societies. 

‘‘Tt is believed this will accomplish, in a 
voluntary way, what under the present 
laws seems impossible to do. 

“An invitation has also been extended 
to the National Better Business Bureau, 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the National Association of 
Broadeasters, the Federal and State 
authorities interested in this work, to 
formulate a code of broadcasting ethics. 
While this is broader than our immediate 
interests, it is the only manner in which 
those who have studied this question 
believe it will be possible to drive the 
medical quack off the air. 

“Tn this campaign to drive out the radio 
medical quack the Health Department is 
giving leadership to a movement which has 
already attracted nation-wide attention, 
and is receiving the serious consideration 
it deserves.” 


CAUSES OF MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 


RECENT publication of the Ameri- 

ean Red Cross refers to the long- 
prevalent fallacy that ‘‘the natal chamber 
of the great Mississippi Valley floods is in 
the mighty mountains of the north, where 
heavy snows, accumulated through the 
winter, are sent roaring to the south by 
sudden thaws.” 

On this basis of information furnished 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau the Red 
Cross writer sets forth the causes of these 
floods as now understood. We read in 
Charles Fitzhugh Talman’s Why the 
Weather? a Science Service feature: 


“Mountain snows are of small im- 
portance. 

“The determining factor is rain in the 
upper and lower valleys. 

“Continued rains through the fall and 
winter till the land is saturated, followed 
by heavy rains in the spring, make floods 
inevitable. 

“However, in 1884 a great flood was 
caused by ice damming the water in the 
north, when a sudden thaw in the spring sent 
a veritable sea through the lower valley. 
In 1912 six heavy rain-storms, progressing 
through the valley in a northeasterly 
direction at intervals of a few days, caused 
another great flood. But such causes are 
unusual; a slow, progressive saturation of 
the land during the winter, with continued 
rain through the spring, remains the almost 
invariable cause of floods. Evidence 
gathered by the Weather Bureau shows 
clearly that in considering the causes of 
floods in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
conditions and effects arising in the Rocky 
Mountain head-waters system of great 
tributaries, such as the Missouri and the 
Arkansas, can be safely ignored. Under 
present conditions these mountains and 
forested regions ean add no more than a 
small fraction to the flood crest in the lower 
Mississippi. 

“The greatest effect they can have is to 
delay the subsidence of an existing flood 
and even this effect has never yet been 
observed to any important extent.” 
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Old Faithful, one of 100 Geysers in Yellowstone 


Geysers. .. “Paint Pots’. ..Wild Animal Life 


Yellowstone 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS 


The only region on earth where Nature con- 
trasts sublime beauty of canyons and falls with 
a spectacular display of steaming geysers... 
boiling “paint pots” and other weird phenom- 
ena. Union Pacific takes you direct to West 
Yellowstone, the Park’s most popular entrance. 
An ideal vacation spot, or see it as a conven- 
ient side-trip en route California or Pacific 
Northwest, or in combination with Zion, Bryce, 
Grand Canyons. Your Yellowstone ticket via 
Union Pacific entitles you to stop over at 


Denver, Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 
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It’s Quick and 
Pleasant to 


—Go by Train 


Mileposts pass swiftly, as you travel the 
fast, smooth Union Pacific route... giv- 
ing you more days in the western won- 
derlands. It’s the pleasant way to begin 
your vacation. Union Pacific serves 15 
National Parks...more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad. 


ECONOMICAL SUMMER TRAVEL 


Union Pacific fares cut to almost half 
to California and Hawaii... Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska...Colorado... 
Rocky Mountain, Zion - Bryce - Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
National Parks. 


Mail today the coupon below, for infor- 
mation and illustrated booklets about any 
National Park or other western region. 


If you like, you may travel with an escorted 
tour party—with everything planned and 
paid for in advance. Ask for Tour Book. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 46 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to 


Name Street 


State 
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| If Student State Grade 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE SEVENTY-FIVE-MILE GUNS 


HE MYSTERY ATTACK BEGAN. 

It was literally a bolt froma the blue. 

Paris was enjoying one of its perfect spring mornings— 
perfect as only a spring morning in France can be—on that 
twenty-third of March, 1918. Even tho it was war time, even 
tho the Germans were dangerously near, the city took delight 
in the blue, cloudless day. 

Then, without warning, a 
projectile ‘obviously shot from 
some great supercannon, burst 
on the stone pavement along 
the Quai de Seine,”’ we read in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Magazine. Twenty minutes 
later ‘‘came a second explo- 
sion, a mile and a half away, 
taking a toll of eight dead and 
thirteen wounded. So the fir- 
ing continued.” 

‘‘Tmpossible!”’ said the Pari- 
sians, according to this article. 
The Germans were seventy 
miles away, and the longest 
known range of field fire was 
not more than a third of that 
distance. It must be a horri- 
ble dream. Bombs dropt from 
airplanes Paris knew too well, 
from bitter experience. But 
there were no planes overhead. 
It was simply impossible. 

But it was not impossible. 
As a matter of plain fact, the 
Germans were shelling Paris 
with huge guns that could 
shoot seventy-five miles. We 
all remember the sensation 
these mysterious weapons cre- 
ated during the war. But at 
that time little was learned 
about them. 

Now, however, Col. Henry 
W. Miller, chief engineer for 
the heavy artillery of the 
A. KE. F., has investigated the 
mystery and published a book 
on these mighty weapons, 
“The Paris Gun’’ (Cape and 
Smith). It is on this volume 
that The Post-Dispatch bases its article. And the guns kept on 
firing, spreading the terror. Ina recent radio address, Colonel 
Miller painted a graphic picture of the destruction, and offered 
a few details about the gun. He said: 


Illustration from ‘*The Paris Gun ’’ (Cape & Smith) 


THE WAR MYSTERY, THE SEVENTY-FIVE-MILE GUN 


We now know that those monster guns were 120 feet long, 
the height of a ten-story building, had a caliber of eight and one- 
quarter inches, and fired a shell weighing 264 pounds. 

Their life was but fifty rounds. 

Seven guns were made. 

One was used at the proving ground, and five at the first 
position. The worn-out guns were then rebored to a caliber of 
nine and one-tenth inches. The first bombardment lasted from 
March 23 until May 1; the second was from May 27 to June 11, 
and from a new position sixty-nine miles from Paris. The 
third, of two days only, coincided with the disastrous July 15 
offensive, at a range of fifty-six miles. The fourth began on 


August 5 and ceased on the 9th. Three hundred and sixty-seven 
shells were fired, killing 250 people, wounding 640, and destroy- 
ing about $10,000,000 worth of property. 

By the end of the bombardment more than a million people 
had left Paris; but of course for various reasons. 


But now Colonel Miller takes us away from terror-stricken 
Paris and to a wood inside the 
German lines, whence the bom- 
bardment is being launched. 
Here he lets us participate in 
the firing of the first shot from 
the ‘supercannon.”’ Continuing 
our perusal of his remarks over 
the radio: 


We are in a clearing in the 
wood known as La Sapiniére, 
near the village of Crépy, just 
five miles behind the front, at 
that pronounced corner in the 
line nearest the city of Paris. 

We will fire always at one 
point. 

It is at the southwest corner 
of the Palace of the Louvre, the 
great art gallery along the 
Seine. 

A light fog or mist lies over 
this entire region, and it will not 
be dissipated until nearly noon. 
Since six-thirty, smoke-pots 
have been going all about in 
this area to lay a blanket of 
smoke over everything, and 
effectively prevent French air- 
men from observing us, particu- 
larly after the fog rises. 

It is just seven o’clock. 

The rumble of German and 
Allied artillery comes clearly 
over the hills from the north, 
where the great offensive, be- 
gun day before yesterday, is 
rolling over the British Fifth 
and Third armies like a tidal 
wave. 

Only one gun is ready for 
firing this morning. 

It is the one on the concrete 
foundation, and the carriage 
which can be turned com- 
pletely around for firing in any 
direction on any city within 
range. Numerous visitors are 
on hand. Doctors Rausen- 
berger and von Eberhardt, and 
others from the Krupp works 
at Essen, and naval officers from Berlin, are on hand to witness 
the first firing. 

The Kaiser will come down from Avernes to inspect the bate 
tery at about noon. It is likely that the Crown Prince will 
accompany him. 

The battery is under the command of Navy personnel. Ad- 
miral Rogge is in command. Commander Kinzel is the ballistie 
officer. These men have been associated with the development 
of the guns from the beginning; this is their reward. 

The battery commander has ordered the gun loaded. The 
shell, weighing 264 pounds, is brought over from the concrete 
store-room in a steel tray on a truck. It is lifted to the load- 
ing platform twenty feet up by means of a windlass. The tray 
is locked to the breech of the gun and a rammer attached to 
the base of the shell. 

This shell is peculiar in many respects. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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It is enlarged for a distance of about 
three inches in two places, and grooves cut 
in the steel to permit the shell to fit into 
the rifled cannon as a bolt or screw fits into 


a nut. The shell is slid forward slowly 
through the twelve-foot powder-chamber, 
until, by the feel of it, it is known that the 
rifling on the shell fits into the rifling in the 
gun. Then the four men heave mightily 
on the rammer staff to ram the shell so 
tight that it will stick in place when the 
pun is elevated for firing. 


And now the forward powder charge is 
coming up, a charge of surprizing size, 
we learn as we read on: 


It weighs 112 pounds in this ease, and is 
made up ina silk bag. It is pushed forward 
in the powder-chamber until it reaches the 
shell. 

The second powder charge, also in a silk 
bag, and weighing 165 pounds, is pushed in. 

Then two small pressure-gages are slipt 
into recesses in the side-wall of the powder- 
chamber. Then the brass cartridge con- 
taining the third section of the powder 
charge, 154 pounds, is hoisted by the winch, 
and slipt into the powder-chamber until 
the rim of it strikes the breech of the gun. 
Two men start grinding on the breech- 
erank, and the great breech-block moves 
slowly across to lock in the whole charge. 
The officer attaches the firing-wires, and 
at his signal the gun is elevated. Slowly 
it rises until its muzzle is far above the 
tree-tops. It is set at exactly fifty degrees 
elevation, and this is carefully checked. 
Then the carriage is slowly turned on its 
base until it is pointing in the direction of 
the target, with the necessary angular cor- 
rections for the direction and velocity of the 
wind, for the direction of firing, and for 
therotation of theearth. The weightsof the 
charge of powder have already been corrected 
for the weight of the shell, the temperature 
of the powder, the position of the shell in 
the gun, and the barometric pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Two of the corrections are of unique 
interest. 

They are the ones for the curvature of the 
earth and for the rotation of the earth. 

For the firing of ordinary guns the 
distance between the gun and target as 
shown on the map may be used. In this 
sase, however, the distance between the 
sun and target is so great that the earth 
must be regarded as just what it is, a sphere, 
because the distance on the surface of the 
earth between the gun and target differs 
from the straight-line distance by nearly a 
half-mile. It is the straight-line distance 
beneath the surface of the earth with which 
the gun is concerned, hence this had to be 
somputed to determine the exact range. 

If no correction were made for the 
-otation of the earth, the shell would miss 
the target by a half-mile to the west. Dur- 
ng the three minutes of flight of the shell, 
4 point in the latitude of Paris travels one- 
1alf mile farther to the east than a point in 
she latitude of the gun. The shell continues 
o rotate about the axis of the earth from 
vest to east at the speed of the gun during 
ts three minutes of flight, hence the gun 
nust be aimed at a point a half-mile east 
of the target to enable the shell to strike the 
arget. 

One or two of the heavy guns of each of 
he batteries in this region have been 
ussigned to the Paris gun battery as 
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camouflage guns. They are connected 
with the Paris Gun Headquarters, and 
thence with each gun by telephone. The 
battery commander has them ail on the 
phone. He will have them fire a second 
before the Paris gun so that they will set 
the French sound-ranging instruments to 
vibrating so violently as to conceal the 
discharge of the big gun. He orders them 
to count off and stand by for immediate 
firing order; they are all ready. 


At last the gunnery officer reports the 
Paris gun ready to fire. The battery com- 
mander gives the firing order on the 
phone, and a second later the order to his 


own gunnery officer. It is a tense moment. 
Then: 


The great gun belches a cloud of orange- 
red smoke and incandescent gas, recoils 
violently, and the shell is off for Paris. 

From a position of rest in the gun it was 
suddenly being pushed and twisted with 
a violence that we can not conceive. 

This is a 9,000,000-horse-power internal- 
combustion engine, and the shell is the piston. 

The pressure on the base of the shell is 
1,000,000 pounds. 

In a fiftieth of a second it leaves the gun 
with a velocity of 5,500 feet per econd, 
and turning at the rate of 107 times per 
second. 

It meets an air resistance of 2,000 pounds 
from the fore trying to stop it. 

In twenty-five seconds it is twelve miles 
high, where the density of the atmosphere 
is only one-tenth that at the surface of the 
earth. It has lost heavily in velocity in 
getting through this dense air, from 5,500 
to 3,300 feet per second, but while it is 
above this level the resistance of the air 
will be negligible. -It has to contend only 
with the force of gravity. 

In ninety seconds the shell is at the top 
of its path, twenty-four miles high, in 
atmosphere so rare that it offers no resis- 
tance, and the temperature probably ap- 
proaches absolute zero. 

The velocity is now 2,200 feet per second. 

In sixty-five more seconds it is down to 
the twelve-mile level again and has re- 
gained velocity to 3,300 feet. 

And now a curious phenomenon. 

For a few seconds it continues to gain 
in velocity and then, as the density of the 
air increases, it loses in velocity until at the 
end of 186 seconds it strikes somewhere in 
Paris, at a velocity of only 2,450 feet per 
second. 

This shell struck in front of house No. 
6 along the Quai de’ Seine in the north- 
eastern section of Paris. Fortunately, it 
did not kill any one. The next shell, 
twenty minutes later, however, strikes on 
the cobbles of the crowded Boulevard de 
Strasbourg near the Gare de L’Est, killing 
eight and wounding thirteen. But as the 
crew of the gun, or observers, we are not 
supposed to know this. 


Of the birth of these guns Colonel Miller 
said: 


We know that the idea for the famous 
guns was presented by the German physi- 
cist, Dr. von Eberhardt, to his chief, Dr. 
Rausenberger, at the.Krupp works late in 
1915. Dr. von Eberhardt’s idea, first of a 
sixty-mile gun, was a product of the evolu- 
tion of longer range artillery. 

Approval was given for the construction 
of seven of these guns in September, 1916. 
By July, 1917, the first gun was sent to the 
proving-ground for testing. The shells 
were complete failures. But success was 
achieved on January 16, 1918. 
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Bs of the Eagle 
MIKADO pencil 
are many testing de- 
vices that guarantee its 
perfection before it 
reaches your hand. 


99 


The ‘‘wear’’ test, shown  * 
above, made on a machine of 
our own invention, proves by 
exact measurement that there 
is sufficient lead in each 
MIKADO to make a line over 
35 miles long. This is worth 
remembering if you like a 
pencil that holds its point and 
is miles ahead in writing 
economy. 


You will find the smoothness 
and strength of MIKADO leads 
as pronounced as their dur- 
ability. You can’t get a better 
pencil than Eagle MIKADO. 


Made in 5 degrees from soft to hard by 
TheLargestPencilFactoryintheWorld. 


5c EACH—60c PER DOZEN 


THE YELLOW PENCIL 
WITH THE RED BAND 


For best results with Eagle and all mechani- 

cal pencils, use MIKADO THIN LEADS. 

Sold in the hexagon YELLOW tube, with 
the RED BAND. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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aes taste knows no fron- 
tiers. We quote below from a 
letter received by us: 


*Tt will be, I have no doubt, a source of 
gratification to you to know that Chester- 
field cigarettes were on sale and, at that, 
the leading American seller, in all parts of 
the world. 

‘‘We started our trip on December 2nd, 
and visited among other points — Madeira 
Island, Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Algiers, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, Naples, Suez, 
Bombay, Java, Dutch Sumatra, Singapore, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Peking, 
Kobe, Tokyo, Honolulu, the Canal Zone, 
Havana and home. 

**Not only was Chesterfield the leading 
American cigarette at all points visited, 
but it was the best seller (all brands) on 
our ship, the Empress of Scotland.’° 


All over the world you find ap- 
preciation of Chesterfield’s un- 


changing standard: 


“TASTE ahove everything iN 


field 


MUST BE DESERVED 


MILD, yes... and 
yet THEY SATISFY 


oe Offers You the 


“Charmed Land”’ 
VACATION! 


A dozen summer vacation trips 
rolled into one! 


A trip to the mountains—such mountains! 
Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet high; eternally 
snow-clad; extinct volcano; sixteen glaciers; 
ice caves; flower-strewn valleys; fine inn; 
saddle ponies; 334 hours by paved highway. 
Mount Baker, equally. attractive, 5 hours, 
over famous Chuckanut Drive. 


A trip to the sea —the broad Pacific. Beaches; rugged 
coastlines; cottages and 
hotels; 6 hours, over paved 
highways. 


A trip to the Olympic 
Peninsula —\ast un- 
spoiled mountain wilder- 
ness. Rugged, snow-clad 
peaks, beautiful forest 
highways; lakes; fishing; 
excellent hotels. By car 
and ferry in 4 to 5 hours. 


Tripson PugetSound— 
by steamer to Tacoma, 
thriving neighboring city, 
in less than 2 hours. To 
Victoria in 4 hours, quaint 
city of ‘‘British’’ atmos- 
phere. Byferry to the Brem- 
erton Navy Yard in one 


hour. by steamer or ferry 
to the islands and towns of 
this great inland sea. 


Atripthroughawonder 
city-SEATTLE/! Parks 
and boulevards; three lakes 
within the city; gateway 
to the Orient and Alaska, 
direct service to Hawaii 
and ports of the world; port 
developments; government 
canal locks; University of 
Washington, great saw- 
mills, etc. 

And — scores of “‘side 
trips’’ to forests, lakes, 
mountains, waterfalls. 
Bathing in Sound and alk 
: he 


lakes. Fine golf links. 
Boating. Fishing. Hunt- 
ing. Motoring. Splendid 
highways. 

Beauty and inspiration 
everywhere! And cool — 
Seattle’s summer temper- 
ature averages 62 °. 


Send the coupon. 


Four great transcontinen- 
tal railroads to serve you. 
Only 63 hours, Chicago to 
Seattle. Special low rates 
May 15 to September 30. 
You can include California 
in your trip at little extra 
cost. 
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TRICKS OF THE STYLE BOOTLEGGER 


Nee oe ery was heard above the laugh- 
ing and chattering. 

One of the pretty, well-drest seam- 
stresses, leaving her work in a famous 
Parisian dressmaking establishment at the 
end of the day, burst into hysterical 
sobbing. “ 

‘What have you got, Rosine?” the shop 
detective had asked, indicating the bundle 
under her arm as she tried to pass out. 

“Just a soiled apron, Monsieur Louis,” 
Rosine laughed nervously. ‘*‘Do you want 
to see it?”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry, mademoiselle, but you know 
the rules—”’ 

Before the detective had even com- 
menced to open the package, R. S. Fen- 
drick tells us in a Paris dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the pretty 
young Rosine commenced to shriek, and 
dashed out into the street, never to return. 

For Rosine, having listened to the blan- 
dishments of a spurious but plausible 
Romeo in their employ, had fallen into the 
hands of the fashion pirates and become 
their tool. Her career is ruined, now that 
she has been found out, as Mr. Fendrick 
assures us as he proceeds to tell of the 
activities of the men who steal styles from 
their creators for the purpose of marketing 
cheap imitations. Of Rosine’s bundle we 
read: 


Opened up, her package revealed a ver- 
itable treasure—the priceless pattern of 
the firm’s most successful gown. Rosine 
could have sold it to a pirate for $50 or 
$100, a tremendous sum for even a ‘“‘first 
hand’’ in an atelier. 

But from the moment she fled te escape 
a slashing rebuke, she was an outcast from 
her guild. It meant that she would be 
blacklisted by all the great dressmakers 
as long as she lived and could only find 
work among the parasites who prey on the 
big houses. 


The Rosine of Mr, Fendrick’s typical 
story is not necessarily an actual person, 
but that she has many counterparts in 
real life it is easy to believe as we read on. 
Every week one hears of girls who have 
abandoned the straight and narrow path 
and have had their futures ruined, And 
we are told further: 


These tragedies are particularly frequent 
midway between the seasons, when Patou, 
Lanvin, Lelong, Paquin, Vionnet, Beer, 
Chanel, Worth, Drecoll, Jenny—all that 
stand for famous Paris fashions —are show- 
ing their spring and summer mode!s to the 
trade. 

Ever since the end of December pro- 
fessional buyers have been flocking to the 
French capital from all over the world to 
look over the new styles and choose a few 
afternoon frocks, evening gowns, and other 
types which they will have the right to 
reproduce in their own localities. It is a 
gigantic business, running into many mil- 
lions of dollars, and employing between 
200,000 and 300,000 persons in Paris alone, 


meee elS a 
This Year—It’s Europe 


I" | 


a happy family 
aboard that ship” 


F course they were! Comfortable 
accommodations— excellent food — 
courteous steward service—agreeable 
companions—ample deck spaces and 
public rooms—music—opportunities 
galore for shipboard fun of many 
sorts—all these were theirs onthe trip 
to Europe, for about 3 cents per mile. 
You, too, can travel to Europe, this 
very summer, via TOURIST Third 
Cabin, for as little as 


$105 (up) one way 
$185 (up) round trip 


From New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including — 


Tourist Ships de luxe 

S.S. Pennland and S.S. Westernland, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabinas the 
highestclasson board in formerCabin 
accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin ex- 
clusively. The ships of democracy. 
“Quoted from a passenger’s letter to us. 


Ask us or the nearest authorized steamship 
agent for full information. No obligation. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


and vigorously stimulating the French 
textile trade. The individual buyers—the 
wealthy women who buy their own per- 
sonal gowns direct from these big houses— 
follow later. 

All autumn and winter long the artists 
and designers of each house have been 
working in the deepest secrecy to produce 
a hundred or more outfits. 

A big house will spend $100,000 alone in 
making a single sample of each one of their 
new models. 

A few days after the new collections are 
first shown to buyers, a mere handful of 
these models, perhaps five or ten at most, 
‘will prove to be great successes. All the 
other designs are more or less abandoned. 

_ The gossip will run like wildfire from ate- 
her to atelier, that a certain new evening 
gown of one house—‘‘ A Kiss in the Night,” 
for all dresses have sweet names nowadays 
—is the most stunning thing in town; that 
a certain afternoon frock of another house 
is the prettiest thing of its kind. The 
whole dressmaking trade will be buzzing 
with these tips. 


_ Itisat this point that the pirates appear, 
we are told; and this is how they work: 


There are at least a hundred of these 
establishments hidden away in cheap 
streets in Montmartre and elsewhere, but 
being illicit, bootlegging affairs, they have no 
sign of any sort outside. In fact, a password 
is often necessary for permission to enter. 

The reason for their existence is that poor 
little dressmakers all the way from Tim- 
buktu to China are unable or unwilling to 
pay the big prices demanded by the 
fashionable Paris houses for the right of re- 
production. Buyers of this class prefer to 
pay a third or a fourth of the price for 
a copy of the original, made up in cheaper 
materials. 

The pirates’ problem is to procure the 
patterns of the successful new models very 
early in the season. This is not easy. 
It is about as difficult to get into the early 
trade showings of the big Rue de la Paix 
houses as to break into the gold vaults of 
the Bank of France. 

Even if a spy does see the gown he or she 
wants to copy, of what benefit is it? Witha 
hundred manequins flitting about, how can 
one remember the details of a single dress? 

~The tales of the copyists with photo- 
graphic minds are untrue. 

The people who try to make an outfit 
from memory simply make a mess of it. 

The pirates must have patterns, but 
these are locked up in a safe when they are 
not being used in the ateliers. Even the 
seamstresses who use them are closely 
watched and have no opportunity to copy 
the patterns. 

These patterns are not so easy to hide. 

Made of a sort of heavy canvas, of écru 
color, they take up considerable space. 
They are much too large to be carried in 
handbags or stuffed into stockings. 


Tt is here that romance and tragedy 
enter into the intrigue. The pirates, 
sometimes men, sometimes women, employ 
good-looking young men as Romeos to 
trick the seamstresses into stealing the 
patterns from their ateliers, Mr. Fendrick 
tells us, continuing: 

Rosine will not betray her employer if 
the business is put up to her in a crude, 
commercial way. Even if she is only earn- 
ing enough to keep body and soul together, 
she will indignantly scorn any such offer. 

But Georges, the pirates’ young scout, 


has a way of getting around Rosine. 
- Knowing the cafés where the girls go to 
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to the Regions of 
Ranches =" Roses 


You can pack the pleasure of the Far West 
into two weeks. 

You can take your fill of a vacation land 
fretted with painted caverns and canyons, rac- 
ing streams, mountains and mesas. . 

You can visit dude ranches, National Parks, 
snow-capped ranges and take the Indian-detours. 


You can go clear to California and back, ona 
Santa Fe Summer Xcursion ticket—at a fare so rea- 
sonable you can afford to take the whole family. 


Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during June, July and 
August, include Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fé, Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua Caliente (Old Mexico), 
Yosemite, San Francisco and Glacier or Yellowstone or 
Canadian Rockies, according to tour. selected. Every 
detail cared for by experienced travel directors. Ask 
for booklet. 


THE INDIAN-DETOUR 
GRAND CANYON LINE 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1271 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
C California Picture Book O The Indian-detours 0 Colorado Summer 
O Grand Canyon Outings 0 Escorted All-expense Tours 
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along the scenically 
supreme route to the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


Picture yourself ‘‘on top of the world’’— 
bubbling over with excitement, thrilled by 
the grandeur of nature... bills already paid, 
guides looking after your travel details. 


How marvelous is this new, carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense tour idea! So many places 
to go, so many things to see, so much to do. 
Along the scenic route of the new Olym- 
pian, electrified for 656 sootless, cinderless 
miles over four mountain ranges. There is 
Yellowstone through the thrilling new Galla- 
tin Gateway (170 mile motor trip without 
added cost), Inland. Empire (Spokane), 
Rainier and its mighty glaciers, Seattle and 
Tacoma, world ports, Olympic Peninsula, 
America’s last frontier, Puget Sound cruises 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
challenging Mt. Baker. And your tour can 
include Alaska, Canadian Rockies, Cali- 
fornia or Colorado. 


You can travel for a fortnight, all 
expenses paid, for as little as $250 from 
Chicago. Just like a happy house party. 
Other tours, 10 days to 3 weeks, $145 and 
up. Let us tell you in detail about “‘Top-of- 
the-World”’ vacations. 


Rockies to the Sea 


ROAD 


Geo. B. Haynes, Pessenger Traffic Manager 

The Milwaukee Road, 729 Union Station 

Chicago, Illinois 

Send me fullinformation about tours to 0) Yellow- 
stone; (J Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake 
Region); 1) Rainier National Park; (1) Puget Sound 
Country; 1) Olympic Peninsula; 0 Alaska; 0 Black 
Hills. (J Escorted all-expense tours. 


Thave.....0.: days vacation and about $..._..__.. to spend. 
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get their coffee and sandwiches during the 
noon hour, he drives up to one of them in 
a smart little roadster and orders a drink. 
Within a few minutes he has found a pre- 
text to start up a conversation, discovered 
which dressmaking shop they come from, 
and picked out a “‘first hand” from the 
atelier who seems impressionable. 

“A little promenade in my car through 
the Bois after work this afternoon?” he 
whispers finally, and Rosine agrees. 

After an intense lghtning courtship, 
lasting two or three days, and vague talk 
of marriage, Georges comes out in the open. 

“T am a partner of Letulle, the big 
pirate dressmaker,’’ he confesses. 

Rosine feels a funny little shiver run up 
and down her back, and her intuition tells 
her that she had better watch her step. 
She has heard of other young dressmakers 
being tricked to steal patterns, but she has 
a great passion for Georges, for his snappy 
little car, and perhaps for getting away 
from an unhappy home life. She is too 
excited to listen to the little inner voice 
during a round of dinners, moonlight 
promenades, kisses, and rosy promises. 

“‘Tf we could only get a couple of good 
evening gowns,”’ Georges sighs, ‘‘the house 
would clean up millions. For me it would 
be the sweet little wife waiting on the steps 
of the rose-twined cottage every night. 
Alas! how to get a good pattern?” 

Rosine proposes to smuggle one from her 
workshop, but Georges will not hear of it. 

He loves her too deeply to get her into 
trouble, but he will permit her to copy 
one from memory. 

They spend many nights at the pirates’ 


shop creating gowns, but in the end 
Rosine’s effort is a mess. She ean do 
nothing without a pattern. : 


Georges, of course, has known perfectly 
well that this would happen. He makes 
some discouraging remarks about mar- 
riage. That night Rosine cries herself to 
sleep; and the next morning she goes to 
work with this grim determination: 


She will smuggle a pattern out, let 
Georges copy it, and then smuggle it back 
into the atelier the next morning! 

And she succeeds. ‘‘What have you got 
there, Rosine?”’ the house detective asked 
as she passed out. 

“Just some scraps of material Madame 
Germzine gave me,’’ she gaily replied, and 
opened her package enough to show some 
real scraps wrapt around the pattern. 
The man waved her past, and she rushed to 
the pirate shop to have Georges copy it. 

The next morning the detective asked 
what she was bringing in. 

“Tt’s a special bread the doctor ordered 
me to eat,’ she explained, and showed the 
end of a loaf that had the pattern wrapt 
around it. 

With such subterfuges Rosine slipt six 
patterns out and back, but the seventh 
time she was caught. When she hurried 
to Georges, in tears, he told her roughly 
that she was stupid. From one view- 
point she was, for she had given him pat- 
terns worth hundreds, even thousands, of 
dollars for the flimsiest promises. The 
next day Georges was courting a seamstress 
from another establishment, this time in 
the Champs Klysées, while Rosine was 
weeping her eyes out, wondering where she 
would ever get a job, and hearing her 
family’s curses ringing in. her ears. 


Around 
South America 
CRUISE 


Sailing from Los Angeles 
October 8 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles-Hawait Fleet 


71 days—17,402 nautical miles— 
upwards of 40 ports, cities and points 
of special interest! Cruise operated by 
LASSCO and AMERICAN EXPRESS 


HE palatial “City of Los Angeles” 

is specially designed and appointed 
for cruising the tropics. All outside state- 
rooms, unusually spacious, all with 
FRESH running water, hot and cold, 
and over 70% with private or connect- 
ing bath. Unique outdoor swimming 
pool with sand beach. Every detail of 
appointments reflects the highest stand- 
ards of luxury. The itinerary includes: 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Balboa (connecting here 
with steamers from New York and New Or- 
leans) — Salaverry, Callao, Lima, Mollendo, 
(Peru) —Arica, Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Santi- 
ago, Coronel, Punta Arenas, (Chile)— Buenos 
Aires, (Argentina) — Montevideo, (Uruguay)— 
Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, (Bra- 
zil) — Trinidad, B.W.I. — La Guaira, Caracas, 
(Venezuela) —Cristobal, Balboa, (Panama)— La 
Libertad, San Salvador, (Salvador) — Mazatlan, 
(Mexico) —Los Angeles. The season is ideal— 
springtime in these fascinating lands. 


Cruise membership limited to 300. Tour cost 
from $1050 to $4500 includes comprehensive 
program of shore excursions under manage- 
ment of an accompanying American Express 
cruise staff. For details apply any authorized 
agent, any office of the American Express, or 


LASSCO™ 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


730 So. Broadway .. Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Aveue ..... New Yor 
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i MOTOR TOURS 


Passion Play and 5 Countries by Motor, $395 
4 See France, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
+ many and Belgium. Price includes all 
i. expenses On ship and shore; ocean pas- 
ii Sage, hotels and meals; guide service, all 
| travel in Europe by motor, admissions 
A to galleries, museums, etc., even tips! 
Ask for Booklet “E30” describing 
this and hundreds of other tours. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. Dept. 326 
‘l, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mothersill’s prevents exhaustion, 
nausea, dizziness and faintness of 
Train Travel. Journey by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air in Health 
and Comfort. 33 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or di 

The Mothersill Remedy Gon. Ltd. 
New York Montreal 
London 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY ON THE 
DEPORTATION SPECIAL 


| heen RODGERS did stage tricks. His 
companions in misfortune, and even 
the guards, joined in the laughter and 
applause. 

Richard Spacek explained metaphysical 
doctrines, and managed to fascinate both 
the almost illiterate British sailor and the 
son of a Zurich tinsmith, just out of the 
penitentiary after serving a term for 
burglary. 

Seotty, “‘a genial old sea-dog who had 
roamed the world,’”’ produced a harmonica, 
and soon had all the ear singing to his 
tunes. : 

Under ail the noise ‘‘a romance that 
Maupassant might have made immortal 
flowered and withered, shot with beauty, 
ironic, not a little terrible,’ Alan Mac- 
donald writes in the New York World 
Magazine. 

The scene is a deportation train, running 
across the continent, picking up aliens 
who, for one reason or another, are being 
sent out of the country. It is ‘‘Good-by, 
Ameriea!’’ for them. Mr. Macdonald 
made the trip with the train, gleaning a 
harvest of romantic and sad stories of these 
people who are being sent away by Uncle 
Sam. 

The train started from Seattle and 
picked up aliens all across the country on 
its way to the east coast. The writer 
busied himself mingling with and listen- 
ing to the band of exiles. Much of the 
time the party was gay and good-humored 
Part of the time it was sad. 

In one section sat a man who looked like 
Napoleon, the writer tells us as he begins 
to deseribe his strange traveling com- 
panions: 

The same fine, aquiline nose, massive, 
well-proportioned forehead, the same wisp 
of thin hair. 

Like Bonaparte, he too was in exile; for 
his mind was gone; everything he regarded 
with an unchanging childlike smile. 

He had come from Czecho-Slovakia, 
worked in coal-mines, sent money to the 
old country, taken out first papers with 
the intention of becoming a citizen. 

In the mines, he was struck twice on 
the head, once in a rock fall and again in 
a fight against a man with an ax. 

At length his mind began to fail. 

Had it held normal a few months 
longer, he would, probably, have become 
a citizen of this country and spent his 
days, a charge of the commonwealth, in an 
American asylum; but within the period 
of residence necessary to attain citizenship, 
the light of his mind went out. As an un- 
desirable and public charge he was being 
deported to his motherland. Obviously, 
tho, this man, John Zupeve by name, no 
longer knew nor cared. 

Down the aisle the Scotch boy’s gramo- 


phone was gallantly, if stridently, grating 
out ‘Pack Up Your Troubles,’ and 


younger deportees were slowly gathering, 


around. I would have heeded the lure of 
that cracked, monotonous music then my- 
self, but some one tugged at my sleeve. 

I turned to look into the handsome, 
melancholy face of Sam Chimienti, one 
of the Walla Walla ex-convicts. 

Was [ the reporter he heard was aboard? 
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in the Northwest 
Adventureland 


Whether your taste in vacations runs to daily bouts on the 
links, to cantering long high miles over mountain trails, or 
to whipping a stream for fighting trout, you’ll find your kind 
of a good time out here in the Northwest Adventureland! 


Mountains, snow-capped the year ‘round, thrill you, invite 
your camera. Shelving beaches along mile-high lakes remind 
you to bring bathing-togs. 


Take your choice of locations, of vacations. Come to Glacier 
Park (the world’s greatest dude-ranch); Mount Baker, Mount 
Rainier, Mount Hood; the Columbia River country, Alaska. 


Palatial Great Northern trains (new Empire Builder, luxurious 
Oriental Limited) take you there and bring you back, in su- 
perlative comfort. 


Local Great Northern agents—or Great Northern Ry. travel 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.—will send you information 


and booklets. 
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Plan a Glorious 
Vacation in 


Maine 


OME and know Maine—her unsur- 

passed natural beauty—her pleasant 
elm-shaded towns—her busy cities— 
her friendly people. There’s no place 
like Maine for your vacation this year 
—every year. © 


Come for spring fishing. Come in blos- 
som-time, in mid-summer, in the glory 
of autumn foliage—or for winter sports. 
Every season has its distinct charm in 
Maine. Summer days are pleasantly 
warm and nights cool for sound sleep. 
The air is clean and invigorating. Enjoy 
your favorite outdoor sports—or quiet 
rest and relaxation. 
e 

Let us help you plan your trip. Trans- 
portation service to Maine is comfortable 
and convenient. Motor roads are good, 
well-marked and easy to follow. Hotels, 
camps, inns, cottages, bungalows and 
friendly farm homes afford accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. The cost of a 
Maine vacation is less than you think. 


Mail the Coupon now for full 
information. It’s not a day too 
early to start laying your plans. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
60 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet, giving all information on 
Maine vacations. 


The average length of life in Maine is 7 
years longer than the national average 
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Well, would I tell him something? We sat 
down together in a vacant section. 

“Ts it true that once deported you never 
can become an American citizen?” he 
begged to know. ‘‘They tell me that if lam 
caught in this country again, after this, I 
can be jailed a year and then sent back.” 

Yes, that was true. 

The black Italian eyes dropt, the full, 
rather sensuous lips thinned as in pain. 

Was he leaving loved ones here? He 
regarded me an uncertain moment, then 
opened his worn leather wallet and took 
out a snap-shot of a young girl, happy and 
innocent looking, standing on the porch of 
a Western shack, her sleeves rolled up, her 
bright hair and apron blown by the wind. 

“T wish I could start over again— 
right,” Chimienti muttered passionately. 


It was twilight when Mr. Macdonald 
went to interview Miss Wuson, a little 
gentlewoman who seemed oddly out of 


place in this gathering. This was her 


plight: 


Nodding her white head, 
pitiful if universal story. 

Yet as she sat there, on first sight, she 
was in nowise pitiable. 

There was a time, she related, when she 
and her sister had a dressmaking estab- 
lishment of wide reputation in Detroit. 
They made plenty of money; each year 
she went to Paris to study the styles. 
Then she and her sister moved to Seattle, 
where they lived for many years with her 
brother, a coastwise sea captain. 

Five years ago the brother died. 

Last year the sister followed him. 

Miss Wilson, despite her better days and 
the refinement thereof, was left without 
friends or relatives in the United States. 
She had, however, another brother in 
Canada. And she was not an American 
citizen. So last May the Government 
had deported her to her brother’s home. 
She had not liked that; as she said to me, 
“You know how that would be—you being 
thrust into some one else’s home like that, 
where you could no longer retain your inde- 
pendence, your self-respect!” 

Finally her brother had given her $400 
to return to Seattle. 

She had come back to her former home, 
and the $400 had melted to $100. 

And again the United States was sending 
her back to her own people. Strange 
thing, the courage and pride of the Irish— 
for she was Irish, and by her talk very 
proud of it. 


she had a 


But the train was pulling into Minot. 
It was quite dark. The “snow swirled 
about the little station.” To the train 
“came two stalwart immigration men, 
half carrying between them a relaxed and 
pitiful figure,” of which we read: 


Startled, I watched the entrance to the 
ear, and presently they brought him in—a 
Spaniard, about thirty-five, small and dark, 
with eyes that would have been fine and 
beautiful save for the blank, fixt stare, 
fathered by paresis, that was now their 
one and only expression. 

His feeble feet dragging uncertainly, 
they managed to get him to an empty 
section and sat him down. His old brown 
hat was pulled tight over his head and he 
would not remove it. 


Once alone, he began to undress, taking 
off his shoes and becoming hopelessly en- 
meshed in futile efforts to get rid of his 
suspenders. It will be long, perhaps as 
long as I live, before I forget this Spaniard, 
deported because while not a citizen he had 
gone insane and become a public charge. 
He could not sleep, it seems, unless his 
head hung out of his berth, his head upon 
which always was the battered brown hat, 
bobbing and weaving through the night 
with the swaying of the train. 

That evening I listened to the group 
about the gramophone. 

These boys—the lad whose father had 
a good lumber business in England, with 
offices in Cardiff and London, and who 
wasn’t sorry Uncle Sam was sending him 
home; the Scotch lad who had a widowed 
mother working in Glasgow, whose friends 
had given him a great farewell party when 
he came out to the New World, and who 
wished heartfully that he did not have to 
go back like this and ‘“‘face them all”’; 
John Rodgers, soldier and student, accord- 
ing to his own tell, of ethics, psychology, 
and moral philosophy; Scotty, the old 
sea-dog of forty, chuckling and humming 
in the background; Frank Duffy, follower 
of Gandhi and denouncer of man-made 
laws; Otto Sturmer, grinning German sailor 
and beer bravo. All being deported be- 
cause, one way or another, they did not, or 
would not, comply with the provisions of 
the American immigration laws. 

Three times before this, Scotty had been 
sent home to England. 

Scotty liked to spend his vacations in 
the United States. 

Whenever his ship reached an American 
port, he was unable usually to resist the 
temptation to draw his pay and go on a 
spree. The law allows a foreign sailor 
sixty days in which to reship, but Scotty 
never worried about that while his money 
lasted. 


Scotty struck up a flirtation ‘‘with the 
baby, restless, squirmy, and dirty-faced, 
on the lap of its sleepy young mother, two 
sections back.” Several times ‘‘the baby 
slipt down and crawled in the aisle toward 
Scotty.”” But when this happened: \ 


Always Carl Alexander Retz, its father 
—short, plump, with a round face and 
small, waxed mustache and wearing a 
morning coat and trousers quite Fifth | 
Avenue in style and cut—brought the 
toddler back, with unfailing good nature 
and courtliness. Which was all the more 
remarkable in view of the reason why the 
Retzes, who a year and a half ago crossed 
this country first class, and with ample 
funds and prospects, were on this train, 
about to be deported to Germany. — 

Until a year ago Retz was, as papers in| 
his possession proved, a rich man. | 

He was a partner in the $300,000 bro-| 
kerage and importing business in Hamburg. 
which his great-grandfather founded in 
1803. With his bride he came here on a 
temporary passport to establish new busi-— 
ness connections. | 

Their baby was born. 

Then their income from abroad abruptly 
and unexpectedly stopt. 

The partner in charge had committed 
suicide, and it had become known that the 
firm, through the partner’s defaleations 
and luckless stock-market ventures, was 
bankrupt. Thus the young couple, at the 
expiration of their passport period, became 
subject to deportation. And when the 
time came they took their medicine like 
the gentlefolk they were. 


THE CONQUEST OF ICE-CLAD AIGUILLE VERTE 


HAT a stupendous game the Verte 
was playing! 

A terrific roar had summoned the three 
adventurers from their cabin. What they 
saw amazed them. And, altho every man 
of the trio was sturdy and inured to danger, 
perhaps it brought their hearts into their 
throats. 

A colossal boulder was leaping down the 
face of the mountain. 

It bounded high into the air each time 
it erashed on the icy slope, ‘“‘shooting up- 
ward, a fine, white cloud of hazel-like, 
powdered ice. On it came, right over the 


Illustrations by courtesy of the author 


to be the first successful ascent of the 
north face of this peak, whose altitude, we 
are told, is 13,520 feet. The mountain 
had been climbed by other routes, but the 
ascent over this one, we are assured, had 
baffled many a good Alpinist. The writer 
is a Harvard student and son of Dean 
Washburn of the Episcopal Theological 
Schoolin Cambridge, Massachusetts. Altho 
a young man, Bradford Washburn, an 
editorial note tells us, has gained an 


enviable reputation as a mountain climber. 
The excitement caused by the ava- 
An hour passed. 


lanehe subsided. Then 


STANDING ON TOP OF THEIR WORLD 
Left to right: the author, Couttet, and Charlet at the top of the Verte. 


spot where Georges and André had been 
an hour and ten minutes before, and 
finally buried itself forever in the ice of the 
Glacier des Rognons,’’ Bradford Wash- 
burn writes in The Sportsman. 

A magnificent ‘‘snow avalanche fol- 
lowed this display of rock fireworks. In 
five minutes it was ‘all over, the echoes 
were dying away, and nothing but a light 
cloud of snow hanging in the air between 
us and the hut showed that anything had 
been amiss.”’ 

Mr. Washburn, Georges Charlet, the 
guide, and André Devouassaud, the 
porter, stared at each other in amazement. 
If they had been on that face, chopping 
steps up the ice, where would they be now? 
There was little doubt about that. 

Mr. Washburn, his guide, 
porter were camped in a little cabin at the 
foot of the Aiguille Verte, or ‘‘Green 
Needle,” a high peak in the Chamonix 
group of the Alps, one afternoon late last 

summer. They were ready to start before 
daylight the next morning on what was 


and his 


Alfred Couttet, the other guide, who had 
been absent cutting steps in a great crack 
in the ice where the foot of the peak 
meets a glacier, exprest some ideas about 
the avalanche which struck the rest as 
being too novel to be comfortable. As 
Mr. Washburn tells us: 


He had seen the avalanche from our 
lunching place, and was not in the least 
disturbed by it. 

In fact, he was pleased. 

“Because,” he said, ‘‘that only means 
that everything that was waiting to come 
down has come. Now we can climb in 
peace!’’? JI was indifferent to this theory. 
Georges and André were definitely opposed, 
buf were gradually won around by Alfred, 
so that by supper-time our plans were un- 
changed from those of a week before. 

After supper we prepared our sacks for 
the morning, put a pot of tea to simmer on 
the fire overnight, and went to bed. The 
mattresses were beyond all description. 
What had once been layers of padding 
had turned into small balls, which one 
could not elude no matter how skilfully 
he could twist his body. The balls were 
everywhere, gently pressing and numbing 
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| Your Pipe 
lets you think 


O two ways about it—your pipe 
does help somehow when time 
comes for the brain to click along 
on all cylinders. Pipe-smoke shuts 
out the little distractions and lets you 
concentrate with all you have. 


That’s why the leaders of men, the 
captains of every degree, are apt to 
love their pipes. _ 


If you haven’t met a good pipe 
filled with good tobacco, now’s the 
time. Just be sure it’s a good pipe, 
for the others are not so friendly to- 
ward strangers. And so you ¢an be 
sure it’s good tobacco too, we'd like 
to be there with several pipefuls of 
Edgeworth. See the coupon? That’s 
your free ticket for a generous glad- 
to-meet-you packet of genuine Edge- 
worth. All around the world you'll 
find it always the same — for old Edge- 

worth never changes. 


Edgeworth is a combination of good 
tobaccos — selected carefully and 
blended especially for pipe-smok- 
ing. Its quality and flavor never 
change. Buy Edgeworth anywhere 
in two forms— “Ready Rubbed”’and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes—15¢ pocket 


package to pound humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth, and I'll try it in a 
good pipe. 


My street address. 


And the town and state. 
NOW LET THE EDGEWORTH COME! 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
— MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


pysicians 


tn the worlds largest 
hospital agree the new 


VALET BLADE 
ts easter on the face 


NE physician after another in Chi- 

cago’s famous Cook County Hospital 
prefers the new Valet blade—definitely 
and outspokenly. Experience has con- 
vinced these authorities that the new Valet 
is easier on the face—a valuable protec- 
tion against infections. It glides lightly— 
smoothly—without irritating the skin. 


We asked: “Will it prevent skin troubles 
caused by improper shaving?” Nine 
out of 10 answered, “Yes.’’ Dermatolo- 
gists everywhere prescribe the new Valet 
for the correction of such conditions! 


This remarkable blade is built by advanced 
precision methods for use in the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor—the only razor that does 
not require removal of the blade before 
or after stropping, shaving or cleaning. 
All dealers now have the new Valet 
blade in stock. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The New VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


any limb that touched them. An hour’s 
struggle with mine ended with the mattress 
a decided winner. I flung it to the floor 
in disgust and spent the rest of the night 
on the planks of the bunk. 

At two-thirty reveille sounded in the 
person of a $1 alarm clock imported es- 
pecially for this purpose. A scanty break- 
fast of bread, honey, and lukewarm tea, 
and we were off. 

Georges led the way with a candle 
lantern. 

I followed him, and Alfred and André 
brought up the rear with another lantern. 

In fifteen minutes we were on the 
opposite side of the Glacier d’Argentiére. 


The grade of the Glacier des Rognons is so 
steep that we stopt to put on ice crampons, 
a series of metal spikes to attach to boots 
for snow- and ice-climbing. At three-thirty, 
after this five-minute rest, we were off 
once more. This time Georges and André 
knew the way among the crevasses; they 
had traveled through them only a few 
hours before, leaving unmistakable traces. 
In less than two hours we had accom- 
plished the job which, before, had taken 
us over five hours. 


The avalanche had filled Georges’s steps 
of the afternoon before with a deep layer of 
light snow. But this was not regarded as 
a tragedy, as we learn: 


Even clearing them out was much better 
than chopping ice. At this point we roped 
up and started the real climb. Georges 
still led, Alfred came second, then André, 
and finally myself. That was the order 
of our rope. Here and there it was neces- 
sary to rechop a step, but usually there 
was little more to do than brush the piles 
of soft snow away from the old holes. In ten 
minutes Georges stood at the foot of the 
smooth ice above the great crack. Then, 
one by one, the rest’ of us followed, each 
securing the man ahead with a twist of 
rope wound on his ax, jammed deep in the 
snow. 

As soon as Alfred was up he secured 
André and.me as well as Georges, who com- 


| meneed the upward grind once more. No 


The summit of the Grand Dru, a buttress of the Verte. 


yesterday’s steps now marked the sheets 
of black ice ahead of us. Owing to the 
steepness of the slope and a large chunk of 
ice, I could not see ahead at all. Soon 
Alfred disappeared, and all that I could 
hear was an occasional grunt from one or 
the other of the leaders. 

The gully would be dangerous from 


avalanches after the sun had got a good 


hold on the ice-fields farther up. There- 
fore, they planned to climb right up the 
ice for about a hundred yards. That 
point reached, they would traverse to the 
right and thus gain the solid rock buttress 
to the right of the ice. From below all 


we could do was hope that the rocks would - 


be practicable, since we could see nothing 
in the gray, misty dawn. 

I caught all of this from the scraps of 
conversation which I heard issuing more 
and more faintly from behind the block of 


A BOX SEAT IN THE THEATER OF MOUNTAINS 
One of Mr. Washburn’s photographs. 


ice. What seemed an age of frigid waiting 
turned out to be only a few minutes, and 
before long André and I got our share of 
what was going on. We came gingerly 
around the corner of the cliff and emerged 
at the foot of our artificial staircase, cut 
diagonally up the sixty-degree ice. 


Georges worked harder and harder as the 
day approached. He had no desire to get 
annihilated by an avalanche, that was 
clear. And to avoid this fate, we read: 


He cut ceaselessly for an hour as the 
rest of us watched, showered with a hail 
of ice dislodged by his ax. We advanced 
a few feet every now and then, and we 
always secured each other with our axes. 

An hour and twenty minutes from 
the rimaye we reached terra firma once 
more. Ice may be technically a sub- 
division of terra firma, but I think that 
ice over fifty degrees steep should be re- 
garded as an intermediate state between 
earth and air. We crossed a few easy 
ledges to arrive for a short rest at a fine, 
wide platform. There my aneroid read a 
rise of two hundred feet. 

Danger, however, was not yet over. 

The morsel of rock which had so amused 
us the afternoon before had fallen after 
its first bounce precisely where we were 
sitting, and for that reason we all thought 
it best to reserve resting till later. Great, 
easy cracks turned to wide fissures, these 
in turn dwindled into very small ones, and 
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The 
: UNIVERSE 


| DANTE 


(ondemned to travel © © * 


Dante found a universe of his own 


HREE times banished under 
pain of death from his native 
city, Dante the Florentine wan- 
dered for many years an exile. 
That was 200 years before the 
discovery of America. Whenscientific 
knowledge was not what it is today. 
Yet the great mind of the poet, 
reaching out for consolation, was 
able to fashion in rich medieval 
pattern a complete, logical new 
universe of its own. 
The universe of the immortal 
Divine Comedy, with its fixed, im- 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 


moveable earth, numerous heavens, 
cavernous inferno, and island mount 
of purgatory. 

Scarcely our own idea of the 
scheme of things, is it? 

But today, just as much as in the 
13th century, it is a habit character- 
istic of great minds to look up, 
above and beyond the immediate 
circle of activity this way to visual- 
ize the world as a whole. 

That’s what maps 
help you do. And 
therein lies 
fascination for every 
cultivated man and 
woman. 

Good maps can 
pluck you entirely 
out of your. sur- 
roundings. Place 
you instantly here, 
there, wherever you 
wish in imagination 
to be. And tell to the 


So eet Parad 
G yess, aradise 
their Same ar ly 


e 


trained observer a complete story 
that is stimulating, refreshing! 
Learn to enjoy them oftener. 
Maps have all the profitable charm 
of the world’s best books. Teach 
your children to use them, too. 
Rand M€Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at 
leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or di- 
rect. And that habit 
of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last 
minute detail, which 
is so essential to 
qualitymap making, 
carries over into 
si every phase of 
' Rand ME€Nally & 
Company’s many 
activities. 


den or 


Rand M¢Nally products listed below: \ v r ; i N 
Publications Maps Atlases Ma Headquarters 
Text Books School Maps General Atlases 


Dept. A-4 
EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington San Francisco 
National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St. 


Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Bocks 


Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 

Special Maps to Order 


Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


General Printing 125 LE. Sixth St. 
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AS IN LOUISVILLE 


so throughout America, in 
cities 
including: 
Detroit 
Topeka 
Philadelphia 
New. Orleans 


Green Bay 
Houston 
Chattanooga 


Wellington Subdivision, 

Loutsville, Ky. equipped 

with’storm sewers of Armco 
Corrugated Iron Pipe. 


PIPE 


is preferred for 
STORM SEWERS 


FYIDENCE piles up from many states and 
,\Canada! Taxpayers realize more and 
more that the right drainage of their streets 


is a.modern necessity—and a real economy | 


to them! 


Where rain water is controlled, pave- 
ments are saved from undermining... 
street repairs {meaning tax assessments} 
are minimized. But, more—stagnant, mos- 
quito-infested, disease-breeding pools are 
eliminated! 


A Louisville, Kentucky, subdivision was 
equipped with storm sewers of Armco 
Corrugated Iron Pipe because these Nature- 
tested and proved storm sewers save money 
and future trouble for lot buyers. For 24 
years Armco Corrugated Pipe, of pure 
iron, has served continuously under the 
highways and railroads. So, as the Louis- 
ville subdivision realtor said, “Armco Cor- 
rugated Iron Pipe was installed at Well- 
ington to perform the double duty of 
carrying storm water and good will.” 


In cities from coast to coast, storm sew- 
ers of Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe are 
saving tax money for citizens, increasing 
land values and promoting health. Armco 
Corrugated Pipe is extensively used also 
for small bridges, stream enclosures, cul- 
verts,and to drainairports, golfcourses, etc. 


Send for facts on municipal drainage. 
If you are a city official, mark the coupon 
for new literature on storm sewers. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured 
from the Armco Ingot Iron of The American 
Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand, 


ARMCO CULVERT MERS, ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association, 
Middletown, Ohio 


0 Send facts on municipal drainage. DO Send new 
literature on storm sewers. 


oe ae net ae eee = coe eehiDs 
Ol Iam a taxpayer O Iam a city official 


© 1980, A.C. M. A. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


finally landed us on a series of exceptionally 
steep slabs of rock almost devoid of hand- 
holds, and in places plastered with a thin 
coating of ice (verglas). 

One who has never seen a guide climbing 
over difficult ground, perhaps ground never 
before touched by the hands or feet of 
man, has a treat in store for him. 

Georges was positively miraculous. 

It is one thing to ‘‘lead”’ a rope; another 
to follow with your rope attached to a man 
safely in position ahead of you. Sometimes 


A FEW MORE STEPS AND VICTORY! 


Couttet and Charlet nearing the end of their 
climb to the summit of the Verte. 


climbing on Alfred’s shoulders to get his 
aid for a higher handhold than he could 
reach, at other times gliding across smooth 
slabs upon which nothing but speed could 
keep him till he reached a firm footing, 
Georges was having his day. Even for us, 
with the rope ahead, the difficulties were 
occasionally great. 


This mad dash of less than twenty 
minutes’ length gained for the climbers 


more than five hundred feet. Then: 


We slowed down for a moment, never 
stopping. 

We were now full in the danger of the 
avalanches. 

The sun was beginning to loosen up the 
snow above. 

Every now and then a shower of tiny 
pebbles would come spattering down upon 
us. 

These were warnings of what might per- 
The values of eight weeks 


Enter 
Europe 

at 
Glasgow 


Enter Europe at 
Glasgow and 
make the round 
of Scotland first. 
Scotland is richer 
in beauty and in 
historical associ- 
ation than any 
other country in 
Europe and 
particularly full 
of interest to 
English-speaking people. Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroes and Burns’ characters 
people every hill and glen of Scot- 
land and make a journey through it 
the most delightful and most mem- 
orable of your trip. Enter Europe 
through Glasgow. 


Circular tours on the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway start 
from Glasgow and embrace all that 
is beautiful, all that is romantic in 
Scotland. Send for the pamphlets. 


L M °8& 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. 
A-28). London Midland & Scottish Railway of 
Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or 
from any LM S Ticket Agent. 


CRUISING ON THE PLEASURE YACHT 


ZzeLLA PO LAR 


RUSSIA & ICELAND 


Service and comrort equalled only on a PRIVATE YACHT 
For Particulars and All Reservations Apply 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


General Agents, 282 Broadway, New York 
Or your local agent 


Walsh Garden Tractor 


For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
i _ Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
mf Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 

y SEAN SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
an) (l\ New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


MEU TY WALSH TRACTOR CO, Minneapolis. Minn. 


Write for Free Guide Book, 
*“*HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT”’ 
@ and Record of Invention Blank. 


Send_model or sketch and description of your invention for 


our Free Cerner whether it comes within Patent Office Rules. 
Prompt, Efficient Service. Easy payments, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you_can 
attend to? Then 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service: 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 


I ) YOU WANT a new busi- 
becomea footcor- 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back’Bay, Boston, Mass. 


For Cleansing 


and Purifying the Skin 


The standard of excellence for fifty yeare 


Hyvery advance in science ma 
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of Antiseptics— 


kes new demands 


and te terine meets them all 


1 Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds. 
(Fastest killing time accurately recorded 
This is 20 times faster than 


by science.) 
government requirements. 


2 
3 


4 


solution of carbolic acid. 


non-caustic. 


outstanding medical journal. 


Lx the prevention and treatment of disease, 
medical science has made mighty strides forward 
in the last decade. 

As a result, greater efficiency is demanded of 
antiseptics and germicides. Those which cannot 
meet these new requirements are rejected. 
Those which can meet them find wholesale ac- 
septance. Listerine has successfully passed 
every scientific test to which it has been put. 
More than adequately, it has met every modern 
requirement. 

These triumphs, preceded by fifty years of 
ise in the hands of physician and layman alike, 
astablish it as the antiseptic best suited to per- 
sonal use—safe and healing in effect, yet with 
»0wer to kill germs in the fastest time possible 
tO measure accurately. 


Listerine passes germicidal test in 
three great laboratories 


The standard method used by the Bureau of 
chemistry of-the U. S. Government to test germ 
silling power and the penetration of an antiseptic 
n the presence of body fluids, is the Reddish 
sermicidal Method. Using this exact technique, 
three bacteriological laboratories of national 
epute in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
jave tested Listerine repeatedly. 

Their records show that full strength Listerine 
ils Staphylococcus Aureus (the pus germ) and 
3acillus Typhosus (the typhoid germ) in counts 
anging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 


Kills twenty times as fast as U. S. 
Government requires 


Fo qualify as an antiseptic or germicide, under 
xyovernment standards, a preparation must kill 
staphylococcus Aureus (the pus germ) within 
ive minutes. 

Note that full strength Listerine kills this 

erm in 15 seconds—twenty times as fast as 
equired. 
Special Note: In the measurement of. killing 
ower, 15 seconds is the quickest time science 
as been able to record accurately. Any claims 
yy others of speedier killing are open to serious 
uestion. 


Has penetrating power equal to 3% 


Absolutely safe to use; non-poisonous, 


Passes all tests of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Government, 
and is approved by three nationally known 
laboratories, and The Lancet of London, 


PENETRATION TEST 
OF 34% CARBOLIC 
ACID 


PENETRATION TEST 
OF LISTERINE ANTI- 


ee SEPTIC r 

taphylococcus ureus 

Bgcbraenes Agar fers % <3 Nutrient Agar +10% 
Blood Serum Blood Serum 


(From an actual photo- 

graph. Note the larger 

area free of germs, prov- 

ing Listerine’s effective- 
ness.) 


(From an actual photo- 

graph. The white area 

shows amount of pene- 
tration.) 


Listerine’s penetrating power enables 
it to reach germs readily 


To destroy germs a germicide must first be able 
to reach them when they lie below the surface of 
tissue. Obviously penetrating power is vital to 
the value of any solution. Listerine has this power 
to an amazing degree. Using the accurate Petri 
dish method, the three laboratories mentioned 
above show Listerine to actually have penetrating 
power equal to a 3% solution of carbolic acid. 


Acclaimed by “Lancet,” high 
medical authority 
No higher endorsement can be given an anti- 


. septic and germicide than that of The Lancet of 


London. This great medical journal never be- 
stows approval on a practice or a product until 
it has been thoroughly tested. After conducting 
its own research, The Lancet unreservedly en- 
dorses Listerine as a safe antiseptic of high 
germicidal potency. 


Listerine—non-poisonous, non-toxic, 
absolutely safe 


Listerine may be safely used full strength in 
any body cavity. It is non-poisonous, non- 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


LISTERINE 


LOSTIS 


Laboratory tests show that full-strength 
Listerine kills not only the pus and typhoid 
germs in 15 seconds, but also such danger- ° 
ous invaders as the Streptococcus, pneu- 
monia, catarrh, influenza and acidophilus 
odontolycus germs typeI and type II. 


irritating, and actually has a soothing and 
healing effect on tissue. Contrast these qualities 
with those of harsh, metallic, or potsonous solu- 
tions which damage tissue. This factor of safety 
cannot be overestimated, especially if any 
antiseptic is to be kept in a home where there 
are children. 


Effective against sore throat, dandruff, 
and halitosis because germicidal 


Listerine has been found to be an excellent 
treatment for a great many ailments. Many of 
these ailments are alike in that they are caused 
by germs. And Listerine’s success in checking 
them is due primarily to its germicidal power. 

As a mouth wash and gargle it is highly suc- 
cessful in preventing colds and sore throat 
which are of germ origin and in checking them 
once they have taken hold. , ; 

Many dermatologists agree that dandruff 
also is a germ infection. If this be true, you 
can understand why Listerine is accepted as a 
superior treatment for dandruff. In addition to 
its germicidal action, Listerine has remarkable 
cleansing powers. Moreover, it dissolves and 
removes the loose particles of dandruff. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) yields to 
Listerine first because Listerine is a powerful 
deodorant. When halitosis is caused by in- 
fections of the nose, mouth, gums, or throat, 
Listerine gets at the seat of the trouble by 
attacking the infection itself. 

It is always wise to use Listerine full strength; 
in this way you are certain of its effect. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 seconds 


(fastest killing time science has accurately recorded} 
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oe Your filing system is 
SR a tno better than the 
Ni /Z containers you use. 
f/-SFlat manila folders 
result in dis- 
order, lost papers 
and time - wasting 

inefficiency. 


FILE POCKETS 


will 
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will expand as_ the : 
papers. increase and 
hold thirty or three 
hundred letters as 
easily as three. «In- 
dex tabs are always 
visible. Filing is easy 
and finding easier. 
Let a sample pocket 
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your own files. 


Send the coupon below. 
There is no obligation. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


of climbing began to show themselves. 
We were all in perfect trim, and the con- 
tinued climbing told little on our reserve 
strength, altho the altitude—more than 
eleven thousand feet—was considerably 
winding us. 

Another sprint for five hundred feet up 
ice-filled chimneys, where Georges found it 
oceasionally necessary to chop away places 
for handholds, led us to a second shelf, far 
above the danger of avalanches and, in 


| fact, directly opposite the little field of loose 


rock. and snow where they originated. 
This time we had a good, long rest. 

Free from danger, we felt as tho the 
whole climb were over, altho we were 
as yet hardly half-way. Chicken sand- 
wiches disappeared by the sackful, and 
Alfred produced a surprize in the shape of 
four large, Juicy pears. 


The feast was ‘‘a grand one.’”’ The trio 


sat in a row, dangling their legs from the 
narrow shelf ‘‘over an abyss of nearly 
two thousand feet that plunged in dizzying 
slopes to the Glacier d’Argentiére which 
now ‘sparkled brilliantly in the morning 
sunlight.’’?’ Reading on: 


For.some unknown reason we were all 
sure. of success. 

Failure never entered our minds, and it 
was mighty lucky that it did not, for a 
descent ‘with those avalanches pounding 
our backs was far from a pleasing thing to 
contemplate. 

One thing was certain. Victory was 
sure if we could reach the top of the rock- 
spur up which we were making such 
splendid headway. That would be about 
two hundred feet more than half-way. 
From there to the summit of the Verte 
is hard-packed snow, and not an ice slope. 
This last cap is called the calotte, and we 
knew from previously made routes on the 
other side that the chances for good snow 
there were very high. Besides, a telling 
factor had already shown itself to us. The 
calotte did not shine in the sunlight; it 
sparkled—a sure sign of snow. 

The rest of the rock spur seems like a 
dream to me now. 

One steep pitch after another; no more 
ice to make our going dangerous and slip- 
pery; no more heavy crampons to encumber 
our feet. We were care-free and joyful, to 
say the very least, as we struggled up the 
last steep rocks, to stand triumphant on 
top of the spur. The calotte was snow! 


The ascent of the following fifteen 
hundred feet, the writer believes, was and 
is a record for a first ascent. 
the narrative: 


Continuing 


From the spur to the summit of the 
Verte, Alfred leading now, we climbed a 
slope of hard snow tipped to an angle of 
over sixty degrees, with tremendous drops 
on all sides, crossing on the way an ice 
barrier as bad as the rimaye had been— 
all in sixty-five minutes. 

At exactly twenty minutes after nine 
our heads popped over the ridge onto the 
small, rounded summit. Mont Blane 
towered to the south, the Matterhorn to 
the northeast, and all France lay below us 
to the west. Far to the east the plains of 
Italy sweltered under the scorching rays 
of a relentless sun. Below us tumbled the 
slope that we had captured. We needed 
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no pinching to wake us up. A triumphant 
handshake and a whole broiled chicken did 
what was necessary in that way. 

The usually dull descent turned into a 
continued rush in order to get for lunch to 
a hut where we had expected to have sup- 
per. At Chamonix once more, we were 
congratulated by several people who 
through telescopes had followed our climb 
from the valley. 

Georges was still in his element. In two 
minutes he was surrounded by a group of 
envious young guides and admiring porters 
who had all recently returned from other 
climbs. The slabs of rock changed from 
seventy degrees to ninety, even over- 
hanging in places. The ice couloir and the 
caloite turned into cascades of greenish blue 
ice down which avalanches fell continually, 
except for the ‘‘few moments” that we 
spent in ascending them. Georges’s audi- 
ence was spellbound. ‘‘How was it possi- 
ble? Formidable! Jamais encore! Mer- 


yo 


veilluse! 


A WORD TO BOYS WHO WANT TO BE 
CIRCUS CLOWNS 

HE cireus is coming! 

And with it will come little Willie’s 
annually renewed ambition to join the 
‘big top as a clown. What fun, he thinks, 
to make a living by being funny. 

He will dream about running away 
from home to achieve this end, but prob- 
ably it will end with dreaming. 

Clowning looks very easy to Willie. 

It is spring, and he is tired of going to 
school and doing chores around the house. 
But does he know how hard clowns have 
to work? Does he realize the physical 
effort involved? The hours of study? 

Perhaps it would be well for him to 
listen to Grock, one of the most famous 
European clowns, who writes in Bravo 
(Paris) of the trials and rewards of his 
profession. He uses the striking title, 
“T Am Tired Of Being A Clown.” For 
twenty-five years Grock has been an en- 
tertainer and now he is planning to retire. 
This is how he feels about the matter: 


- Twenty-five years of strenuous and con- 
tinuous labor. 

Frankly, altho I appreciate success as 
well as whatever satisfaction the true 
artist feels upon knowing that the public 
understands his art, I should not mind 
retiring. At various times I have had the 
intention of doing so, but upon each oc- 
easion I have been led to alter my decision. 
But this time there can be no question of 
my changing my mind. My affairs have 
been definitely arranged for leaving the 
stage in 1930 and I feel that no influence 
could be sufficiently urgent to make me 
change my plans. It is high time that I 
make my last bow to the public if I wish to 
profit by the few years of activity which 
still remain to me. I shall fulfil the con- 
tracts which I have already signed and 
accept no more engagements. 

There are few professions which are as 
absorbing and which require so much con- 
stant attention as that of the clown and 
acrobat, and if the benefits derived are 
worth the trouble, they are so rare and so 
difficult to obtain that I would never 
advise any one to follow in my tracks. For 
every artist who succeeds in making a 
name for himself and who can claim really 
distinguished traits there are hundreds 
who merely earn starvation wages, and 
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‘HE spirit of Nippon is symbolized in Kinkakuji. 
Today, just as in the Sixteenth ee this 
“Gold Pavilion” is an object of adoration by 
a people to whom the love of beauty isa sacred 
and holy thing. 

So it is in all Japan. ‘The same undercurrent of emotion 
lends an unforgettable tenderness to the Kabuki Drama; to 
the dainty Tea Ceremony; to the Classical “No” dance 
and the countless rituals of a fine culture developed through 
thirty centuries of emotional expression. The same spirit is 
behind the courtesy that attends every step of your visit to 
delightful Japan—the world’s greatest vacation land. 

Hand in hand with these evidences of aesthetic growth 
are the luxuries of today. Modern railroads and motors, and 
great hotels with all Occidental conveniences are at your 
eall as well as the finest facilities for golf, tennis, and the 
other smart sports of the moment. 

The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, 
ena emmenn i ] APAN 
the United States and Canada by the 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen y 

Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the TO U RIST BU R EAU 
American Mail Line and Canadian c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, 
Pacific. Full information will be furn- One Madison Ave., N. Y.C- 
ished by any of these Lines, any tourist c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureaus 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y, C. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


those upon whom fortune smiles are few 
and far between. 

Having become famous, the clowns 
quickly forget that they were once poor 
artists dependent upon the daily ‘grind of 
life; they spend their money right and left 
without giving a thought to the future, to 
the time when their acts may cease to 
please, and when they will have difficulties 
in securing engagements. This is possibly 
due to artistic temperament. It is a weak- 
ness which I have, happily, overcome. I 
have always lived simply, worked hard, 
and made provisions for my future. When 
my work is done, I go home; and if I have 
any hobbies, they are inexpensive. 


As for the attraction and charm of his 
profession, Grock continues: 


I must confess that the work is too hard 
to prove satisfying without having some 
other diversion. There are times when I 
have experienced an unparalleled joy in 
being in perfect communion with my 
audience; that is the greatest privilege of 
the artist. I am happy to say that I 
have always succeeded in gaining the favor 
of my audiences, and that the applause I 
have received has greatly repaid me for 
my efforts. 

Of all the crowds before which I have ap- 
peared, there are none as appreciative and 
sympathetic as the English. They are 
aware of the minutest detail, and they 
evince a more delicate sensitiveness than 
any other race I have ever met. In France, 
however, if an artist misses or fumbles 
one of his acrobatic feats, he is often 
laughed at, or even derided. This is not 
true of England, for the English public 
seems to sense that the poor devil of a 
buffoon is-trying to do his best, and they 
give him another chance to succeed in his 
number. 

It is becoming daily more difficult to be 
a skilful juggler, acrobat or clown, and that 
is particularly true since the war. Before 
the war it was comparatively simple to 
amuse the crowd or make it laugh. At 
present, the juggler and the clown find it 
hard work to create an amusing act. 
People have become too blasé, and they are 
no longer satisfied with the simple acts 
which astonished them formerly. I know 
several famous clowns who have lost favor 
with their audiences because they could 
not introduce novelties in their entertain- 
ments. 


Let George Do It——We blame those in 
charge of the Prince of Wales’s hunting 
party in South Africa for his recent mis- 
adventure. You will remember he walked 
100 miles to shoot an elephant, and just as 
he came upon an elegant tusker, it got 
wind of his colored porters and escaped. 
The obvious error was in not arming the 
porters with whiskbrooms. We do not 
believe that there is anything on two or 
four feet that could get away from a 
colored porter armed with a whiskbroom. 

— Boston Herald. 


Pianissimo.—In a Boston restaurant, 
where the versatile orchestra will play any- 
thing a diner may request, a patron was 
asked what he would like the orchestra to 
play. “If it is agreeable to everybody 
else,”’ said the diner, ‘‘I wish they would 
please play checkers till I finish my dinner.”’ 

— Boston Globe. 
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CURRENT POETRY 
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ERE is a group of prize-winning 

poems in The Gypsy (Cincinnati). 

The first three were picked by Mr. St. John 

G. Ervine, of the London Observer, the 

prizes being offered by Mr. T. H. Howe, of 

Cincinnati. The fourth wins the award 
from an unknown donor. 

The prize-winning lyric reads: 


RURAL NIGHT 
By Joun W. La Rue 


I hear rain falling and a rung bell 
Of Mentor fade along the dark, 
Thrumming the wet, soft wind to tell 
The slumbering hour. A dog’s long bark, 
Answered from afar in miniature, 
Renews the wolf-run pristine hills 
Where dreamers in lonely deeds endured 
A hundred freshets. The darkness stills, 
Waiting the jubilant full song 
Of some bird wakened from a dream 
Of broken wings. Silence turns on, 
Troubled, into silence, and I seem 
In memory under the roof of youth— 
Same bell, same bird, same waking cry 
With April urgent on the earth— 
Same dawn to wait, and rain-sweet sky. 


The prize-winning sonnet: 
THE NONE TOO CRYSTAL WATERS 


By Puiztie Buatr Rice 


By all the fairest rivers of the earth— 

By Isis, Isar and the foaming Inn, 

And where the ribbon of the Wye runs thin; 
By Danube’s music in the halls of mirth 
And Guadalquivir in the land of dearth; 

By Tigris in the lair of ancient sin— 

Of language I have made a mandolin, 
Strumming to wake forgetfulness to birth. 


But though the waters of the world are cool, 
And in their gentle drops of healing bring 
A moment’s respite to my fevered mind, 

I seek a draught no torrent, mountain pool 
Or lake can give, nor any earthly spring, 
The stream is Lethe; it I cannot find. 


The prize-winning free verse piece is: 


KE HELE NEI WAU I KE KULA 


By Karuryn JEAN MacFarLane 


Under the blue shadow of Diamond Head 

I go to school. 

My teacher is young; she looks like a laughing boy. 
But she frowns at me when [ look at the red trees, 
She says, I am teaching you to spell, Lehua, 
Not to watch aeroplanes. 


All day I can hear the green sea-horses gallop 
Up the sand at Waikiki. 

Our teacher reads to us of a haole king 

“Who had the strength of ten 

Because his heart was pure.” 

Our kings were strong 

They swam with the fish 

They danced through the night for the Gods, 
They laughed in the dawn, 

And they fought for their Islands. 

Our Kings were strong 

But the Gods were stronger. 


The banana and the palm trees glisten in the rain. 
There is wind in the trees 

And in the old Princess’ garden the peacocks scream 
To end the day we sing the song America, 

It is like the closing of many doors. 

I know a song that hurts my throat to sing; 

It is sweet like the creamy ginger-flowers, 

Long ago it was woven from the clouds 

That sit on the green hill-tops 

And the tall rainbows that stand over the valleys, 
It is a misty winding song 

Our Ne lei o Hawaii; 

It will be the last song for my grandmother, 

J shall have it sung at my wedding, 


i 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Continued 


The unknown donor’s prize is: 


BEAUTY 


By Brrr CooKsLEYy 


For Beauty there will never be denying, 

Nor words in quarrel, nor a blade unsheathed. 

Her couch is where the willow leaves are drying, 
She sleeps in fields whose hair is clover-wreathed. 


For Beauty there will never be repression, 
Nor eyes unmindful, nor a heart full-fed. 
Her voice is like the lilac tree’s confession, 
The earth beneath her feet is comforted. 


For Beauty there will never be an ending: 
All else, perhaps, save her enhallowed face 
Within the misty woodland, in the bending 
Of little rivers, in the tree’s crisp lace. 


Her hands are young hands reaching to the sun 
And in her face lives the Immortal One. 


Even kings must feel that fewer are left 
to envy them; and this emancipated one, 
speaking in the London Sunday Times, will 
cause no heartburning. Tho the theme 
of ‘‘riches beyond kings’’”’ may be some- 
what overwritten, yet this is one more 
good one: 


THE RESPONSE TO KINGS 


By Ricuarp CHURCH 


, 


Sometimes I think that if a certain king 
Should come to my frail lodging on the world 
And offer place and power, I should turn, 
Confronting him with my ambition furled, 
And broken pride trailed like a plover’s wing. 


For I am weary of the race; [I burn 

No more; I give no flame unto the winds’ 
Conflict. Mine are other riches; hooded 
Treasures of intimate thought; shaded glances 
And subtle kisses with one whom the world finds 
Not; one who has come with laughter, flooded 
The tragic need, the tense and arrogant 

Desire for mastery, the craving for acclaim. 


With this companion I am greater than kings; 

Content to take what comes from treacherous 
chances. 

O King, however world-wide your renown, 

I turn you from my door, with the proud things 

That follow in the glory of your name. 

For with my secret love I shall not want 

Your panoply and strength, your proffered crown! 


The Presbyterian Advance prints this, and 
doubtless accepts responsibility for author- 
ship. Writers take warning: 


THE EDITOR’S SONG 


If you have a tale to tell, 
Boil it down! 
Write it out and write it well, 
Being careful how you spell; 
Send the kernel, k¢ep the shell; 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


Then, when all the job is done, 
Boil it down! 

If you want to share our fun, 

Know just how a paper’s run, 

Day by day from sun to sun, 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


When there’s not a word to spare 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 
Heave a sigh and lift a prayer, 
Stamp your foot and tear your hair, 
Then begin again with care— 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


When, all done, you send it in, 
We'll boil it down. 
Where you end there we begin; 
This is our besetting sin; 
With a scowl or with a grin, 
We'll boil it down; boil it down. 
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and economical means of duplicating Letters, 
Post Cards, Forms, Labels, Tags, Drawings, Hand- 
writing. No matter what size your business, you 
can afford Multistamp because it will pay you 
handsome dividends in savings of time and printers’ 
bills. Multistamp turns out direct mail advertising 
that speeds sales, reaches new customers, gets action 
at minimum cost. Multistamp prints office forms at 
a fraction on the printer’s charge. Every outfit 
fully guaranteed. 


“A Print Shop On Your Desk” 


Multistamp prints on any grade paper, cloth, wood 
—any smocth sur- 
face. No type to set. 
Just write, typewrite 
or draw on a stencil, 
snap it on to Multi- 
stamp. Roll off the 
prints—perfect copies 
—1,500 an hour. No 
moving parts. Easy 
to operate. 


More Than a Quarter Million in Use 


No. 7—Legal Page Size............. $35.00 
No. 5—Letter Page Size............ 25.00 
No. 3—Post Card Size....:......... 15.00 
No. 1—Rubber Stamp Size......... 7.50 
No. 6—Comprising Nos. 1, 3 and 5 in 
Handsome Metal Cabinet...... 50.00 


(All prices F. O. B. factory and include full com- 
plement of supplies, illustrated instructions, etc., 
ready to operate.) 


Service Stations in Most Principal Cities. 


ULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, INC. 
W. 21st St. 
Norfolk, Virginia, U. S. A. 
© 1930 M. C., Inc. 


Health-Care of the Baby 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 
A classic for the nursery and the home. 

Lhe eighteenth edition (280th Thousand) of this 
work comes of a naturally increased demand which 
caused Dr. Fischer to completely revise it. Airing 
bathing, clothing, and dieting are considered. With 
eee chapter on Ultra Violet Rays, and Vita 

ass. 

12mo. Cloth. 267 pages. 81; $1.10, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Book-length manuscripts on any and all subjects— 
educational, travel, religious, general literature, etc 
All manuscripts promptly read and reported upon. 
Royalty contract given for books accepted and pub- 
lished. Return postage should accompany all manu- 
scripts submitted. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. S, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Gospel Message In Great Poems 


By Rev. Walter R. Gobrecht 


In this volume, beautiful poetry and Biblical texts are 
used to provide sermons of an unusually striking and 
effective character. Ministers and laymen will find these 
sermons inspiring, convincing, and satisfying. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.00; $2.14 post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


| MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


THE shade of Dante might have stood by 
and aided the inspiration of this writer in 
The Irish Statesman (Dublin) : 


GIFTS OF HEAVEN 
By 108 Le.S: 


They were tender alike to the dark as to the 
-radiant dead. : 

From calm, benign faces the lovely light was shed, 

The precious gifts given alike to bright or dark 

Ferried unto that coast on Charon’s shadowy 
barque. 

For it was law of the King all travelers to His state 

Be made of its high mysteries initiate. 

They gave to all who came the far-seeing eye, 

The power to breathe all fragrance, to hear all 
melody: 

They gave the sensitive inner touch to which is 
known ' 

The delicate life in dew, the glory hidden in stone; 

They gave the vision of beauty, the mind that 
could draw 

From blindness of chaos, tempest and thunder 
their gentle law. 

They gave the last precious gift, the Holy Breath, 

To which all that was unlovely brought anguish 
like death. 

They were filled with light, they were filled with 
fragrance, the radiant ones; 

They moved to a music which guides the dance of 
the stars and the suns, 

But the dark ones, pierced by thorns of torturing 
light, in despair 

Made moan: ‘‘Our punishment is greater than 
we can bear.” 


RecaAuuine Browning’s “Soliloquy in a 
Spanish Cloister,’ one may see in Bozart 
how venom may be just as effective in 
smaller doses: 


MARRIED 
By WiLrrep J. Funk 


I know the way he goes and comes 
By heart, the maddening tune he hums 
At breakfast, how he clears his throat 
Before he speaks: he lives by rote, 
And rule, and calendar, and clock: 

I wince when I detect the lock 

Turn with his key at night, for then 
My prison door swings shut again: 

I study how to irritate him— 

God in heaven! How I hate him! 


Here is a most ingenious use of a single 
metaphor. In The Commonweal (New 
York): 


WIDE WATERS 


By Dorotuy LEONARD 


All day along my strait canal I go, 

Moved by the lock of books to high or low; 
Swirling within each new-petitioned cage 
But always level after carriage. 


Level my banks for little boys to leap 

In glassy waters where the fishes sleep; 

Strait for the farmer’s bridge like faith to span 
And make a tryst-rail for his new-found man. 


Level for towline; level for old blind mule; 
Level as sextant, transit, chain and rule; 
Level as life and strait as only one 

That keeps its destined channel, once begun. 


My stream! My own “‘bright barque’’! I choose 
to sail. : 

I tend the headlight, turn the ruddery tail. 

My me! I love it—curious cabined box!— 

Its freight, its passengers, its powerful locks, 


Its tiny tasks, its evenings under stars, 
Its banks that prick before like sunset bars 
And offer ever-changing hues at hand. 

T love to sit and watch. I couldn’t land. 


And yet—withovt a flood, without a break, 
Without the definition of a lake, 

Comes the wide waters, comes my fairy sea, 
My day of troubled, safe infinity! 
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Now... 


Sleep Without Drugs 


as soon as you go to bed 


SDD 


An Utterly Drucurss 
Way to Instant Sleep 


—Boundless Energy 
The Next Day 


Sa aaa an aanaanan on on on on on ok on on on none 


F you are troubled with restless nights, 
we urge you to make the trial suggested 
here. 


A new way that not only induces sleep, 
almost instantly when you go to bed, but 
rebuilds your wasted tissues while you 
sleep. The next day you look and feel like 
a different person. On doctors’ advice, 
people are flocking to its use. It is as free 
of drugs as the bread you eat or the milk 
you drink. 
What It Is 

It is called Ovaltine; a scientific food-con- 
centrate developed in Switzerland by a 
scientist of world-fame. You take it ina cup 
of warm milk at bedtime; a super-delicious 
drink that builds health in a natural way. 


First, it induces sleep. A few minutes after 
you go to bed, you get sound, natural sleep. 
For Ovaltine contains no drugs—as every 
doctor knows. 


Then, while you sleep, its peculiar dietetic 
properties re-supply your system with the 
energy lost the previous, active day. For 
it contains, in easily digested form, practi- 
cally EVERY building element necessary to 
energy. And thus provides the kind of 
sleep that re-builds and rejuvenates. 


You can take it night after night and not 
only not form a habit, as with drugs, but 
build up your health as well. You feel like 
a new person all the next day! 


Do you wonder then, that people are flock- 
ing to its use? New to America, Ovaltine 


She Swiss Foo 


is being recommended by over 20,000 doc- 


tors. Used for 30 years in Europe, its use 
has spread to over 54 different nations. It 
marks one of the most important scientific 
findings of its time. 


Try It Tonight 

Doctors urge it not only for sleeplessness, 
but for all nervous and run-down condi- 
tions. They recommend it, too, for nervous, 
underweight children. Thousands of busy 
people take it during the day to relieve 
fatigue and restore vitality. Widely differ- 
ent from “‘malt”’ or ‘‘chocolate” drinks, its 
scientific standing is unquestioned. 


A few weeks’ use will make an amazing 
difference in the way you feel. Your whole 
appearance will show the results of restful 
sleep and vitality restored this natural way. 
Believe or not what people claim for Oval- 
tine—but try it. Try it without delay. 
Start tonight. Just phone your druggist or 
grocer now—ask for a can of Ovaltine. i 
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Miniature 


TUNG-SOL 
FIXED FOCUS 
BI-FOCAL BULBS 


The popular type for headlamps. 


TUNG-SOL BULBS FOR 
STOP SIGNALS 


Used also for “back-up” lights 
and taxi side lights. 


TUNG-SOL T-63 
For various uses. Tail, parking, 
instrument board, dome, side, 
cowl or auxiliary parking lights. 


TUNG-SOL 
RADIO PANEL BULBS 
For radio dial illumination. 


TUNG-SOL 
FLASHLIGHT BULBS 


Complete line. 1,2 and3 cell units. 


“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way” 
The next time you buy bulbs, for 
your car, radio cabinet or flash- 
light, specify ‘“Tung-Sols.’’ Ask 
your dealer. 


Licensed under General Electric Com- 
pany's Incandescent Lamp Patents 


TUNG-SOLLAMPWORKSINC. 
95 Eighth Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Tung-Sol 
Radio Tubes 
Made under R.C. A. Patents 
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INVESTMENTS v AND v FINANCE | 


RAILROADS ARE NO LONGER JUST RAILROADS 


HAT are they, then? 

They have turned rather into 
general transportation companies, asserts 
Vice-President Elisha Lee of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

They use rail service, automobile buses, 
freight-trucks, and airplanes. 

This sort of combination Mr. Lee be- 
lieves to be ideal, both for the companies 
and the traveling public. Far from injuring 
the railroads, it insures their continued 
usefulness. Writes Mr. Lee in The En- 
gineering News Record (New York), of the 
part taken in this change by his own 
company: 

Altho our national transportation situa- 


tion is being modified greatly by new fac- 
tors, I was never more optimistic concern- 


ing the future of American railroads, nor | 


have I known a time when so many con- 
structive plans were afoot to make our 
railroads of greater and more efficient 
service to the country. 

Even in the last twenty-five years, during 
which the motor-vehicle and the airplane 
have appeared as commercial carriers, it 
was the railroads that chiefly sustained our 
expanding prosperity. Railroads remain 
to-day the backbone of our transportation 
system, and seem destined to continue 
indefinitely to occupy that position. It is 
reasonable to expect that our future need 
for low-cost transportation will be so great 
that it ean be supplied only by a thoroughly 
coordinated system in which the railroad, 
the motor-vehicle, and the airplane, each 
working in its particular field support and 
supplement one anothe:. 

Railroads can no longer confine them- 
selves to rail transportation alone. Some 
of our railroads within recent years have 
entered also the business of transporting 
passengers and freight by motor-car and 
airplane. As a result the term ‘‘railroad”’ 
no longer properly deseribes the transporta- 
tion service which the more progressive 
railroads are offering to the public. They 
are no longer merely railroads; they are 
transportation companies. 

The rise of the motor-car has been one 
of the most spectacular developments of 
the present century, and its effect on rail 
transportation has been marked. A 
wider recognition of the complementary 
character of transportation service supplied 
by railroads and motor-vehicles has 
emerged from a quarter of a century’s 
experience with the automobile. Co- 
ordination of rail and highway trans- 
portation, eliminating wasteful competi- 
tion, is now under way. 

We have organized the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Transit Company, all the stock of which 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Using it as a medium, we have obtained, 
and are obtaining, certificates of public 
convenience to operate bus lines wherever 
such step is necessary. In addition, we 
have acquired outright approximately one 
dozen companies already operating chiefly 
over routes of local or comparatively short- 
distance character. These lines represent 
a total investment of about $2,000,000 with 
139 buses, carrying more than 414 million 
passengers a year. 


Of larger scope, however, are the rela- 
tions which we have formed with the 
Greyhound Lines of Indiana. This or- 
ganization does a business of more than 
$7,000,000 a year, operates 425 buses, and 
earries 3,000,000 passengers annually. 

Thus we have a bus organization of no 
mean proportions. We regard it, however, 
as only a beginning, and we foresee a far 
greater future for the coordination of rail- 
roads and bus service. 

Our plans include the sale of through 
tickets covering joint rail and bus journeys, 
the operation of buses to perform the 
functions of local train service over certain 
stretches of main lines and also, where 
conditions warrant, to take the place of 


| passenger-train service on branch lines of 
| light traffie. 


Now let us turn to the motorized freight 
service. The Pennsylvania has been a 
pioneer in adapting the motor-truck to 
railroad use. Its first motorized freight 
line was established seven years ago, but at 
present it has 51 motor-trueck routes in 
oreration, representing 4,084 miles of line. 
The daily average tonnage handled is 
approximately 705 tons. 

In using motor-trucks for the way-freight 
service the vehicles merely go from station 
to station, picking up and putting down the 
packages on the station platforms. As far 
as the shipper and receiver are concerned, 
the trucks supply exactly the same service 
as the freight trains they replace. 

The use of trucks in terminal work is also 
rapidly progressing. In this work, inelud- 
ing participation with other lines, a total of 
103 tractors, 309 semi-trailers, 15 chassis, 
and 220 demountable bodies are devoted 
exclusively to railroad use. In addition, a 
large volume of freight is interchanged by 
truck, under contract. 

The use of motor-trucks, in coordination 
with the railroad, unquestionably reaches 
its highest economic development in collec- 
tion and distribution within terminal zones, 
thus making possible a complete through- 
transportation service from the door of the 
shipper to the door of the consignee. In 
the last fifteen months container car traffic 
handled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
amounted to 96,401 tons. 

Altho we have not had so long experience 
with the airplane, commercial transporta- 
tion of passengers as a purely private enter- 
prise has made an auspicious beginning 
in the country. 

Our company was the first railroad in 
America to register officially its confidence 
in the future of commercial flying. The 
pioneer 48-hour rail-air service between 
New York and Los Angeles was established 
last July, and has been in regular operation 
since that time. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature of this service is that it permits 
long-distance travelers to enjoy the high 
speed of planes in daylight hours and 
comfort and convenience of Pullman ears 
at night. 

Without entertaining any illusions con- 
cerning the commercial limits of airplane 
transportation, one can say very definitely 
that it will be a considerable factor in 
the further progress of our civilization. 
Just what will be its ultimate status and 
how its usefulness will compare with that 
of the railroads and the motor-car are 
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BEYELING-1HE BARRIERS OF DISTANCE 


N wheels and on wings, over highways of steel 

or concrete and via airways, moves a vast 
phalanx of transportation—representing about 
sixty billion dollars of investment. The mobility of 
man and merchandise—once measured by the 
range of a horse and wagon—is now limited only to 
the capacity of steam, gasoline and electric vehicles. 
The extent of this remarkable achievement is due 
not only to the abundance of inventive, engineering 
and directing ability available, but also to the wise 
use of the nation’s financial resources. America’s 
249,000 miles of railroads with their costly equip- 
ment could not have been provided but for the 
twenty-five billion dollars which the public has in- 
vested in them. Likewise, the more than 40,000 
miles of surface, subway and elevated electric lines 


—and the 660,000 miles of surfaced rural highways 


in the United States over which more than twenty- 
six million motor vehicles travel—were built largely 
with funds obtained from investors. 

Thus the rewards of sound investment in construc- 
tive enterprises are far broader than the steady re- 
turns of interest or dividends. The whole social and 
commercial structure upon which all depend is con- 
stantly extended and stabilized by the pooling of 
investment funds. 

In the building of highways and the financing of 
steam and electric transportation, the investment 
banking facilities of this house have served both 
borrowers and investors for many years. A list of 
typical companies engaged in transportation which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. has served in this way, is 
contained in our booklet, Choosing Your Investment 


House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


tINCCRPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
36 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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Timely Investments 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


... providing a liberal yield 
. . . selling below true investment value 
. . . offering appreciation possibilities 


ikea Vid 
*New Haven Clock Co. 6%% 6.84% 
*Edison Bros. Stores 7% 7.44% 
* Mock, Judson, Voehringer 7% 7.44%, 
*]. Miller & Sons 674% 7.47%, 
+The Schiff Co. 7% 7.50%, 


tKobacker Stores 7% 7.52% 


{Carrying Common Stock Warrants 


* Convertible into Common Stock 


Further information upon request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


Rasp... 


WHEN APRIL SHOWERS 
BRING NOTHING BUT A RASP IN 
YOUR THROAT.-+-+-AND STILL 
You’D LIKE A PUFF OF TOBACCO 
SMOKE.+++GO GET THAT ONE 
GREAT CIGARETTE.+-WHICH 
SOOTHES THE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


e 
IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


e 


$PUD <¢IéARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


questions that only long experience can 
answer. 

The most auspicious thing about the de- 
velopment thus far of the airplane as a 
commercial carrier in this country is that 
we have started with cooperation between 
railroads and air lines. That is getting off 
on the right foot. It means that we have 
reached the point where the idea of co- 
ordinated transport is being taken as a 
matter of course by every one concerned, 
including the public. 


HOW THE CHICAGO EMERGENCY 
FUND WORKS 


OW that Chicago citizens and corpor- 
ations have raised $74,000,000 to 
pay municipal bills until July 1, as told in 
our issue of March 22, many readers may be 
interested to hear details of the emergency- 
fund plan whereby the city is enabled to 
pay its way until 1928 tax moneys are re- 
ceived. The fund, it will be recalled, was 
raised by the Citizens’ Rescue Committee, 
headed by Silas H. Strawn. 

It might be mentioned, incidentally, 
that several financial writers have pointed 
out that Chicago’s straitened condition 
has been far from bankruptcy, altho they 
agree the city might have been ‘‘broke.”’ 
Chicago ‘‘was suffering from an acute 
temporary shortage of revenue resulting, 
quite naturally, from the failure of the 
taxing authorities to get out the tax bills 
for a couple of years,” says The Daily 
Bond Buyer (New York). It was “‘in 
exactly the same position as the telephone 
company would be in if it failed to send out 
its monthly bills for a year or two.”’ 

Returning to the emergency-fund plan, 
we find that ‘‘the problem appears to have 
been solved by the unique expedient of 
setting up a taxpayers’ warrant. trust,” 
according to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, which acquaints us with details: 


The members of a managing committee 
selected from the Strawn group are acting 
as trustees. They propose to meet pressing 


public needs by selling certificates of bene- 


ficial interest issued by the trust. By this 
ingenious arrangement the citizens’ com- 
mittee is enabled to obtain funds from the 
general public that can be used to purchase 
tax warrants, while at the same time the 
various governmental units are forced to 
deal directly with the trust which repre- 
sents the citizens. 

The management committee announced 
when formed that it proposed to purchase 
tax warrants both from present holders 
and from issuing governmental agencies. 
In the latter case, it was the intention to 
require that the proceeds should be ex- 
pended only for such purposes as the man- 
aging committee deemed ‘‘most urgent and 
appropriate.” Safeguards against the 
utilization of trust funds simply to enable 
present holders to liquidate without bring- 
ing the needed current relief to public 
treasuries are contained in the promise that 
the committee will endeavor to require the 
sellers of such warrants to purchase with 


the proceeds additional warrants approved 
by the committee. In this way an oppor- 
tunity is offered to acquire past due war- 
rants and make a market for new ones, 
issued against 1930 taxes. 


To aid sales of the trust certificates of 


ce 


beneficial interest, the article goes on, ‘‘a 
careful series of questions and answers has 
been published which sets forth succinctly 
the reasons why the city and the county 
are unable to finance themselves, the extent 
of their current obligations and the desper- 
ate character of the need for ready money.”’ 
And the taxpayer ‘‘is assured that he incurs 
no risk,’ and that ‘‘the contributions 
which he makes to the trust fund will not 
be recklessly expended.’ Continuing: 


This extraordinary document is illu- 
minating in more senses than one. It is 
a striking testimonial to the existence of 
political and financial incompetenecy and 
corruption in the second greatest city of 
the country, calculated to make those 
who indulge in praise of American efficiency 
revise their opinions. 

At the same time, it offers an encourag- 
ing hope for permanent reform through the 
evidence it affords of an aroused public 
spirit determined to resist further exploita- 
tion. A body of influential citizens has 
demonstrated the power that private 
creditors can, upon occasion, exert over 
public debtors. It is undoubtedly a 
dangerous power, and one which every 
thinking citizen will wish to see exercised 
only in extreme emergencies. Such an 
emergency, however, exists in Chicago 
to-day. 

The committee, fully conscious of the 
delicate nature of its task, proposes, 
therefore, to use its power to control abuses 
as far as possible. 


TURKEY'S FINANCIAL STRAIIS 
ND now Turkey is said to be facing 
serious financialembarrassment, which, 
according to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, means a call for outside financial 
assistance to allow her to keep up her 
foreign-debt payments, and that in turn 
“means one more addition to the pressing 
demands that converge upon the world’s 
capital markets.” 
It seems that the Turkish pound has 
been depreciating ever since 1919, as the 
result of this combination of factors: 


The country regularly imports more than 
it exports, and lack of a reliable banking 
and currency system, combined with de- 
preciating currencies, have made it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain offsetting 
foreign credits. Recently, crop failures, 
together with larger demands from im- 
porters to cover their needs, have caused a 
chronically bad situation to become acute. 
Purchases abroad for development of 
public-improvement programs are also 
stated to have placed a heavy strain upon 
the exchanges, since foreign deliveries have 
been paid for currently. 

The result is that altho the Turkish 
foreign debt has been reduced to rela- 
tively insignificant figures, declaration of a 
moratorium on debt payments is highly 
probable. Meanwhile, the Turkish ex- 
change problem is becoming increasingly 
grave. 
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More than 100 


growing businesses contribute to 


CITIES SERVICE 
EARNINGS 


The CITIES SERVICE organization 
is made up of more than a hun- 
dred companies in 35 states serv- 
ing the needs of the people of 
more than 4,000 communities. 


‘These companies are engaged in 
essential enterprises, producing 
and marketing products and serv- 
ices necessary to the daily life of 
millions of people, such as elec- 
tricity, gas, petroleum, etc. 


The subsidiaries of Cities Service 
Company combine to make it one 
of the most important factors in 
the petroleum industry, one of the 
world’s largest distributors of natu- 
ral gas, and one of the country’s 


chief public utility organizations. 


CITIES SERVICE Common stock 
yields over 6% % annually, in stock 
and cash, at the current market 
price, 


When you invest in CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock you be- 
come a partner in one of the largest 
industrial organizations in the 
Country, with arecord of nineteen 
years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we 
will send you, without obligation 
on your part, an interesting book- 
let describing CITIES SERVICE and 
its investment securities. 


The Acme electric generating 
plant of The Toledo Edison 
Company 


The Company also furnishes, under a 
long term contract, all the power for 
the operation of the electric railway 
properties in Toledo as well as a num- 
ber of interurban railways. 


THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


| Gas Company operates modern and efficient electric plants, including 
the Acme plant, which has an installed capacity of 105,000 kilowatts; 
200 miles of transmission line including a belt line which encircles Toledo, 
and 1400 miles of distribution lines, 


This subsidiary does the entire commercial electric light and power busi- 
ness in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and 
surrounding suburbs, serving directly 
a population in excess of 400,000. Elec- 


tric power is furnished at wholesale to 
other public utilities near Toledo. In 
addition, the Company does a hot 
water heating business in Toledo, and 
the electric and manufacturing gas 
business in Defiance. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street A New York City 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Cities Service Radio Pro- 
gram—every Friday, 8 
P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time — N. B.C. Coast- 
to-Coast and Canadian 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities 
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network — 33 stations. 
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: on 
Rio Grande 


There’s a land of golden 
sunshine calling you—a 
friendly land of turquoise sky 
and gorgeous mountain; a joy- 
ous healthy land, where the 
air is clean and dry and piney. 

It’s calling you to play 
among its Indian villages, its 

\ 5 Spanish settlements, its 
wooded canyons, its big ranches. But 
you'll be just as welcome if you come 
to rest. 

In the very heart of this land is the 
cosmopolitan little city of Albuquerque 
on whose streets you are apt to meet a 
world-famous manufacturer, a great Art- 
ist, a Wall Street banker—or a Rotarian 
from your own home town— all attracted 
by a climate in which thousands of 
people with bronchial and pulmonary 
troubles have been restored to robust 
health. It’s an equipoised climate where 
a southerly latitude brings warm, tissue- 
mending sunshine almost every day of the 
year, and a 5,000 foot altitude provides 
cool, shade and nights that e 
make you sleep under blankets aa 
even in July and August. 

Come and feel the charm 
of this land. Spend a health- 
vacation here. Use its climate 
as a preventive if possible; 
a cure if necessary. Our new 


\e 


book, illustrated with more 
than 130 photographs, tells 
about living expenses, gives 


health facts and weather re- 
ports, and describes the fascinating 
surrounding country. Send for it! 


Ibuquerque 
Civic Council 


Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of your 
new illustrated book to 


IN Ain © siakea cicero rorcg sist ox ticusy Ne vanuaba gee Geala sees Ane 
EA Ad resSicarercdetaie cor eerreverontoroie esate ions, oisie sree 


How The Ants Milk 
Their Cows 


The wonderful story of these little people, the ants— 
how they house, care for, and milk their ‘‘cows’’; how 
they plant and raise their crops; how they build roads 
and houses; how they do all the other marvelous things 
they do—this fascinating story is only one of the many 
related in this delightful new book. 


Knowing Insects Through Stories 


By Floyd Bralliar. An unusual collection of stories that 
unfold the amazing truths of insect life. The habits 
and characteristics of bees, butterflies, moths, grass- 
hoppers, wasps, flies, and many other little people, are 
described with scientific accuracy in this entertaining 
and instructive book. Its style is simple enough for 
children, and its contents interesting enough for adults. 
Cloth bound, profusely illustrated in beautiful colors 
Price $1.75; by mail $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


By the Author of ‘‘The Art of Thinking”’ 


FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR 
By ERNEST DIMNET 
Most grammars copy one another. This one is 
an entirely different work, written according to 
a new but perfectly natural method. The book 
is in use at Bryn Mawr and other colleges and 
schools, and is bound to become THE American 
French Grammar. 
r2mo, cloth, 251 pages, $1.50; $1.64 posl-paid 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE THINGS THAT ARE HARD 
TO TELL YOUR CHILD— 


(| There are delicate facts about sex that your boy and girl 
must know to be safe as they develop into manhood and 
womanhood. Here are four little books that tell all these 
things simply and sympathetically. Book I1.What a Mother 
Should Tell Her Little Girl. Book II. What a Mother Should 
Tell Her Daughter. Book III. What a Father Should Tell 
His Little Boy. Book 1V. What aFather Should Tell His 
Son. Cloth. 75¢ each; all four for $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


AUTOMOBILES: TWENTY-ONE CENTS 
A POUND 


F the man who buys a low-priced auto- 

mobile of this year’s make compares 
his expenditures with other things he buys, 
he will find, according to The Wall Street 
Journal, ‘“‘that the price of his car per 
pound would buy, at current wholesale 
prices, one pound of beef or pork, one and 
one-third pounds of cotton, one and one- 
quarter pounds of crude rubber, and three 
pounds of coffee.’’ On the other hand, we 
are told, ‘‘one pound of the rayon used in 
his wife’s dresses is almost six times the 
price of his automobile per pound, and one 
pound of raw silk at a wholesale price, more 
than twenty times the price of his car per 
pound.” 

This is a new way of looking at the 
cost of automobiles, emphasizing the oft- 
asserted statement that nowadays one gets 
more for his money in a motor-car than in 
almost any other article. 

And in the five years since 1925 the 
prices of automobiles have gone down with 
the prices of other commodities, continues 
The Wall Street Journal: 


Current price of rubber is down more 
than 75 per cent. from the 1925 average 
price of 73 cents a pound, cotton is off 
approximately 30 per cent. from the 1925 
average of 23 cents a pound, and coffee is 
priced more than 60 per cent. below the 
1925 level of 20.3 cents. Rayon,'currently 
selling around $1.15 a pound, is down 40 
per cent. from the 1925 price of $1.90 for 
similar grades, and a representative quality 
of raw silk is now priced at $4.53 a pound, 
down about 33 per cent. from the 1925 
average of $6.68. 

Automobile prices have shown similar 
but more moderate reductions during the 
period, reflecting advances in manufactur- 
ing economy and sharply increased com- 
petition within the industry. 

The price per pound of the lowest priced 
automobile has receded 30 per cent. from 
the 1925 level of 29.4 cents and, similarly, 
the average price per pound of eight lead- 
ing lines selling under $1,000 is now 27.1 
cents against 34.4 cents in 1925, a reduc- 
tion of 22 per cent. 

Average per pound price of leading 
models selling between $1,000 and $2,000 
is currently 37.8 cents, compared with 
46.5 cents in 1925, a decline of 19 per cent. 
Leading cars priced between $2,000 and 
$5,000 have an average price per pound of 
67.1 cents, compared with 80.3 cents in 
1925, a reduction of 17 per cent. 


The Wall Street Journal presents this 
table showing automobile and commodity 
prices in 1930 and 1925: 


1930 1925 
Gofice.4 eee $0.077  $0.203 
Cotton dt ee eee 0.159 0.230 
Rubber. aa ee 0.168 0.730 
Potkese.....) Mencken 0.205” 0.223 
Beet. we ae eee 0.215 0.180 
Cars under $1,000...... 0.271 0.344 
Cars, $1,000-$2,000..... 0.378 0.465 
Cars, $2,001-$5,000..... 0.671 0.803 
Rayon. . Ane 1.150 1.896 
Sik) 333325 4.530 6.679 


EWROPE 


At the Cost of an 
_ Ordinary Vacation ! 


You will want to visit many of the quaint 
and beautiful out-of-the-way places— 
linger among the historic glories of 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and 
enjoy their bright gaiety. 

Cook's can help you do best what you 
yourself want to do. There is the indi- 
vidual, independent service to meet 
your budget—your special convenience. 
Or you can choose a Group -Tour out 
of an immense variety of itineraries. 


A special feature this summer is the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau; appli- 
cations for seats and other accommo- 
dations should be made now. 


Cook’s maintain 200 offices in Europe 
alone, waiting to serve you and give 
you the benefit of their 89 years’ 
experience. 

Study our suggestions. Private or General Airplane 
Travel—Private Automobile and de Iuxe Motor 


Tours. Steamship tickets by all lines. 
Cook's Travelers’ Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


. in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO- 


BORDER FLOWERS 


HARD By H. H. Thomas 


A complete and helpful manual of information 
about hardy flowering plants, with directions for pre- 
paring the ground, planting, arranging, and grouping. 
Also gives layouts showing attractive blends of colors, 
and contains a descriptive list of the most reliable 
flowers. Profusely illustrated. 150 pages. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25; $1.35, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 


By Percy R. Salmon 


_ Helpful Handbook, covering everything—from select- 
ing camera to making exposures; developing; fixing; 
washing; drying; intensifying weak negatives; enlarging; 
mounting; retouching; copying; flashlight work; making 
lantern slides; printing in clouds; ete. Size of book, 474 x 
73%. 160 pages. 65 illustrations. $1; $1.10, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


(National Health Council Series) 


TAKING CARE vote HEART 


By Dr. T. Stuart Hart, President Asso. for the Pre- 

vention and Relief of Heart Disease. If you are in 

pertect health or have leaking heart valves, you should 

know what this book tells you. Size 4 x 6 inches. 
Bookstores, 30c; by mail, post-paid, 35¢ 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


a 
| Preparation of Manuscripts 
For the Printer 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Full directions about “copy” and proofs for ‘‘ever 
f ( one 
who has to do with the printer man,” and valuable sees 
tions on submitting MS. for publication, getting copy- 


right, etc. 153 pages. Ninth edition, revised and en- 


larged, now ready. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50; $1.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
ee ee ie ee 


(National Health Council Series) 


POSTURE and HYGIENE of the FEET 
By Philip Lewin, M.D. 
A . Prof., Orth i 
Ba A gs Fp virepcsray meal. 


A popular scientific treatment of the be 
. oy st 
methods for avoiding and curing foot troubles. 


r8mo, Fabrikoid. 30 cents; by mail 35 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FourthAvenue,NewYork,N.Y. 


DO THE RAILROADS NEED THIRD- 
CLASS PASSENGERS? 


9 Be problem of unremunerative passen- 

ger service is the most perplexing with 
which the railroad executive has to deal. 
So The Railway Age offers a suggestion, just 
as a suggestion, not as a final solution. 
This is, practically, let the railroads pro- 
vide for third-class passengers. 

The railroads have, of course, been 
losing day-coach traffic to the automobile. 
And then recently there has been a great 
increase in long-distance highway motor- 
coach traffic. According to The Railway 
Age: 


The long-distance motor-coach has built 
up a class of passengers which, except for 
the low rates offered by long-distance 
motor-coaches, could not afford to travel 
at all. 

Some railroad men who have studied 
this situation have arrived at the opinion 
that the railroads ought to provide for 
passengers of lower economic status, for 
the purpose of bringing in new revenues to 
supplant those which have been lost by the 
decline in first-class day-coach traffic. This 
suggestion has been strenuously opposed, 
however, by others who see in the proposal 
a threat to the basic railroad rate of 3.6 
cents a mile. 


The present charge for sleeping in parlor- 
ear service, including both rail and Pullman 
charges, is not too high, thinks The Railway 
Age, nor would a decrease in the prevailing 
rate for day-coach travel bring in enough 
more passengers to increase the revenues. 
But there is another alternative—‘‘can not 
an experiment, at least, be made in at- 
tracting passengers of lower economic 
status without at the same time threaten- 
ing the present day-coach rate of 3.6 cents 
a mile?’’ Perhaps, it is suggested, ‘“‘the 
answer is to be found in the recent im- 
provements which the railroads have been 
making in their day-coach service—bucket- 
type seats, superior sanitary arrangements, 
free observation-car privileges, reserved 
seats, etc.””’ As we read: 


By providing such facilities at the rate 
of 3.6 cents a mile, on some trains, have not 
the railroads actually created a new class 
of service intermediate between day-coach 
service of the old style and Pullman service? 
Tf service of this character can be given for 
3.6 cents a mile as an experiment in 
attracting business, would it not be equally 
logical to provide service of the older style 
(which still persists to a large degree) at a 
rate lower than 3.6 cents per mile? If the 
long-distance motor-coaches, by charging 
rates considerably less than the railroad 
day-coach rate, have drawn their business, 
not from the railroads primarily, but rather 
from classes of persons who could not 
travel at higher rates, does it not seem 
reasonable to assume that the railroads 
also might make a successful bid for this 
class of patronage without seriously com- 
peting with their modern de luxe day- 
coach service? Under such an arrange- 
ment we would have three classes of ser- 
vice: Pullman, at the present rates of about 
4.5 or 5 cents a mile; first class, in modern 
day-coaches, at 3.6 cents a mile; and 
second class, in the older day-coaches, at a 
rate to approximate that of the long- 
distance highway motor-coavhes. 
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nee OULDN TT GET 
GREENBAC CHECK PAPER 
AND NO CROOK CAN! 


a with * 
na e or the purpos' 
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istrict 


AN UNSCRUPULOUS engraver and a crooked 
printer combined to counterfeit railroad 
tickets, bus tickets and whiskey labels. 
With complete success. Plates were made 
to produce perfect imitations of Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad pay checks. But the printer 
“couldn’t get the right paper to print the 
checks.” 
road pay checks are printed on Todd 
Greenbac Check Paper! 


Greenbac will give your checks the very 


Because all Pennsylvania Rail- 


same protection. Throughout its produc- 
tion it is guarded like money and handled 
only by bonded employees. Every sheet is 
counted and registered and all scraps are 
burned under supervision. It is made-u 
on individual order into completely litho 
graphed or printed checks and delivered 
only to accredited bank depositors, unde 


seal. No man, whether crook or honest 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectogra 
1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N. 


Please send me further information al 


Name 


Address 


Business 


citizen, can possibly secure Greenbac Check 
Paper in blank! 

And it is quite as difficult to counterfeit 
it or alter it. Greenbac’s intricate pattern, 
consisting of interlocking designs in several 
colors, defies duplication. And if eradicator 
is applied, innumerable impressions of the 
word “void” flash forth to cancel the check 
forever. So confident is The Todd Company 
of the security of its product, that a $10,000 
guaranty bond is furnished free with every 
order! 

You'll find Greenbac Checks as attractive 


and distinctive as they are secure. For full 


information and samples, address the local 
. 1 


THE... SPIGE? Oe 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


(ot eae 


Price of Curiosity. — RraprEr — ‘Dear 
Editor: What’s the best way to find out 
what a woman thinks of you?” 

Epiror—‘‘Marry her.’ —FPathfinder. 


How the War Started.—SHe—‘‘Any- 
body would think that I was nothing but 
a cook in this household!”’ 

He—‘‘Not after eating a meal here!”’ 

—Judge. 


Me-a-i-a-w!—Young Wire—‘‘How for- 
tunate I am in possessing a husband who 
always stays at home in the evening.”’ 

Bosom Frrenp—‘‘Yes. Your husband 
never was much addicted to 
pleasure.’’—Sidmouth Observer. 


Easy Enough, Ask Einstein. 
—‘Don’t worry,” advised the 
medico. ‘It’s only a carbuncle 
coming on the back of yourneck. 
But you must keep your eye on 
it!’—Army & Navy Journal. 


Guilty at Sight—A criminal 
was recently arrested through a 
photograph sent by-radio across 
the Atlantic. A man with a face 
resembling a wireless photograph 
of his face deserves to be arrested. 
—London Opinion. 


What Price ‘‘Meticulous’’?— 
One more unfortunate 

Word doomed to death— 
Oh, it is “‘colorful,”’ 

Gasping for breath. 


Its cousin, “intriguing,”’ 
Is washed up and out— 
Curing the pain in 
My neck, without doubt. 
— Buffalo News. 


“And Smoked Herring—‘‘Some men 


Sure Preventive.—‘‘I am always ill the 
night before a journey.” 

“Then why don’t you go a day earlier?” 
—Gutierrez. 


Tagged.—_F ranK—“‘I don’t see how you 
tell those Smith twins apart.” 

Hanx—‘That’s easy. Mabel always 
blushes when we meet.” — Tiger. 


Not for Pleasure.—Wirry—‘‘I’m going 
up-town this afternoon.” 

Hvussy—‘‘Shopping?”’ 

“No, I won’t have time. I just want to 


get some things I need.’”’—Capper’s Weekly. 


The old model Ford driver cranks the furnace. 


—Judge. 


Weli-Known Partnership.—Fra—‘‘How 


thirst after fame, some after love, and|do you spell financially?” 


some after money.” 


Ternitry — ‘‘F-IJ-N-A-N-C-I-A-L-L-Y ,— 


“IT know something that all thirst after.”’ | and there are two ‘R’s’ in embarrassed.’’— 


“What’s that?” 


“Salted almonds.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Fingers Crossed.—He had risked his life’) 
to rescue the girl from a watery grave and, 
of course, her father was grateful. 


“Young man,” he said, “I can never 
thank you sufficiently for your heroic act. 
You incurred an awful risk in saving my 
only daughter.” 

“None whatever, sir 
teur life-saver, 


” 


,’ replied the ama- 
“T am already married.” 
—Chicago News. 


Orange Peel. 


Brignt Idea.—Insrector—‘Got away, 
has he? Did you guard all the exits?” 

Country ConstTaBLE—‘‘Yes, but we 
think he must have left by one of the en- 
trances.’’—Cooperative News. 

Universal Alibi — 

FRENCHMAN ASKS DIVORCE, 

SAYS MARRIED IN TRANCE 

Stand back, fellas, don’t crowd. Tl 

let you know if he gets one.— Buffalo News. 


Gates Ajar— 
Oh, shed a tear 
For Luther Stover; 
He tried to toot 
Two State cops over. 
— New 
Please wail one wail 
For Adolph Barr; 
He just would drive 
A one-eyed ear. 
—Macon Telegraph. 
Bill Muffet said 
His ear couldn’t skid; 
This monument shows 
That it could and did. 
— Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 


York Sun. 


_ 4 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Now, Altogether!—Parents to Aid Boy 
in Stabbing. —San Francisco Chronicle. 


Need a Tonic.—Brokers’ loans are now 
slowly increasing weak by weak.—Finan- 
cial Chronicle. 


Walloping Wagner.— 
“TANNHAEUSER” SUNK 
BY METROPOLITAN 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Oh, Now, Now!—It is understood the 
magazine plans to send out 
25,000,000 to 35,000,000,000 bal- 
lots.—Editorial in the Helena 
Independent. 


Pass the Ouija Board.— 
MAN SLAIN IN 
BRAWL; CLAIMS 
SELF-DEFENSE 
—Dallas Daily Times Herald. 


Better Than a Medal.— 
JURY AWARDS $1,200 
TO WOMAN FOR KILLING 
OF HUSBAND. 

—South Bend News Times. 


Jolly Complaint—Among the 
causes of flat feet in children 
the experts include music weak- 
nesses, Improper shoes, and con- 
genial malformations.— Reading 
(Pa.) Times. 


Richly Deserved.—Top wind- 
shield is cracked on left side; 
windshield is scratched where 
wiper has been; right headlight 
glass broken; left fender is split; 
right front wheel is sprung and 
wobbles; stolen night of 12th of February. 
Reward if returned in good condition. 
— Virginian-Pilot and Norfolk Landmark. 


Believe It or Not.—The House of the 
Good Shepherd is all that its name implies 
—a place where predispositions to laxity 
are reenforced and made strong.— Tucson 


Daily Citizen. oi 


Perfectly Simple, Watson.—The murder 
of the man and the finding of the body was 
followed by a series of tragedies, including 
the suicide of the raurdered man.—TIJdaho 
Falls Times-Register. 


__ Might Try Bear’s Grease.—The Federal 
Government has been called into the 
Chicago crime situation to afford police a 
new weapon for ridding the city of its bald 
men.— Albany Evening News. 


Attaboy!— 
GOVERGS 


SPEAKS AT 
DEDICATION PROGRAM— 
FILLED TO CAPACITY 
— Head-line in a Brainerd (Minn.) paper, 


Missed His Cue.—Col. Arthur F. Foran, 
controller of the Port of New York, was 
charged with failure to prevent liquor 
smuggling by New Jersey Anti-Saloon 
League head.-—Danbury (Conn.) Evening 
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_ THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


, 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


, and.—‘F. J. H.,”” New York City.—The prac- 
tise of beginning sentences with the conjunction 

and*’ dates from 855, and_can be verified from 
The Old English Chronicle (Parker M. S8.). The 
use may be found also in Shakespeare’s King 
John (act iv, scene 1), the Gospel of St. John, 
xxi: 21; Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ and Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Hypatia.’’ 


double f.—‘R. F.,’’ Evanston, Ill.—The use of 

the double ‘‘f ” form in certain names, as in 

Ffarington, etc., is due to the fact that in ancient 

manuscripts a capital F was often written as ff. 

A misunderstanding of the practise has caused the 

priting of Ff or # at the beginning of some family 
es. 


dozens.—‘‘L. M. B.,’”’ Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Best usage sanctions the singular after a number, 
but the word is used also in the plural.—Shakes- 
peare used both forms. ‘“‘I should make four 
dozen of such . . . staves.’’” II Henry IV, v. 1.; 
“Of wounds two dozen odd.’’—Coriolanus, ii, 3; 

Thirty dozen moons with borrow’d sheen.’’— 
Timon of Athens, iii. 6: ‘‘ Knock ’em down by the 
dozens.’’—Henry VIII, v. 4. Note, however, 
that no number precedes the word in the last 
quotation. 


firm names.—‘‘A. S. V. deR.,’’ Sheboygan, 
Wis.—The correct forms of address are “‘ Messrs. 
Marshall Field & Company” and ‘“‘ The Funk & 
Wagnalls Company.” 

In the designation of firm names, the sex of the 
partners is not taken into account. 


goods.—" H. W. M.,’’ Cleveland, Ohio.—Goods 
is a plural noun. It is used, as in dry-goods, 
in plural form, and takes a verb in the plural to 
agree with it—‘‘ Before the goods are wrinkled,”’ 
not ‘‘before the goods is wrinkled.”’ 


¢granary.—‘‘C. R. T.,’’ Stavely, Canada.— 
Because a handful of ill-informed persons do not 
know that the word granary is pronounced gran’- 
a-ry, and mispronounce it gra’na-ry, there is no 
cause to vary the correct usage of two hundred 
millions (more or less) of people. 


hot-cross buns.—‘‘C.S. A.,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
—Hot-cross buns originated with English bakers, 
who, after kneading the dough, marked each cake 
with across, baked it, and then sold them on Good 
Friday to commemorate the death of Jesus Christ. 


Napoleon Bonaparte; Corsica.—‘‘F. A. L.,”’ 
New York City.— Napoleon Bonaparte was French 
because he was born of Italian parents on French 
soil and reared there. Corsica, after its many 
vicissitudes, became French. The story of the 
island, told briefly, is that it was settled by the 
Iberians who came from Spain; the Ligurians who 
came from Gaul or Italy; the Romans who colon- 
ized Mariana near the mouth of the Golo, and the 
Sylla who settled Aleria near the mouth of the 
Tavignano. Rome Latinized the barbarians. 


Later, the Vandals, the Byzantines, the Goths, the - 


Saracens, and last of all, the Italians came in the 
order specified. Of the Italians, the Pisans came 
first in 1077; the Genoese followed three centuries 
later in 1347. Owing to this diversity of peoples, 
Corsica was in a constant state of turmoil, one race 
constantly fighting with another. Tired of these 
disturbances, the Queen of the Ligurians sold the 
island to Louis XV. in 1768, since which time, with 
the exception of during two futile risings, and an 
invasion by the English (1793-1796), it has re- 
mained a French possession. 


navette.—‘‘'B. W..”’ St. Louis, Mo.—The word 
you seek is correctly spelled navette, an incense- 
boat; a navicula, or ‘‘a boat-shaped vessel for 
holding incense.’’ The term has been applied 
also to a small vase for a side-table in imitation of 
the clerical incense holder. This type of vase was 
common in the Middle Ages, and has been 
reintroduced lately. 


personnel.—‘G. H.,’’ Grennville, Pa.—So 
spelled this word, used in connection with the 
members of the men’s glee club, is correct, but 
when used when referring to the women’s glee 
club, it should be spelled personnelle. 


spitting. —‘H. L. B.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Shakespeare’s plays show that the practise of 
spitting at a person is a sign of defiance, such as 
a cat may give to a dog, or of spurning—‘‘ Would 
thou wert clean enough to spit upon!’’ Timon of 
Athens (act iv; sc. 3). y : 

Formerly spitting in the hand, and rubbing in 
the saliva, was a sign of sincerity and was re- 
sorted to as a sign of one’s faith in the person to 
whom later the hand was offered as a sign of 
friendship. The practise survives to this day 
among certain African tribes. 


whilst.—‘‘H. D. B.,”’ San Antonio, Texas.— 
This is the English form of the American while. 
It is an early form of the conjunction that survives 
in English literature. Shakespeare used it only 
sixteen times, but used while fifty-seven times. 


The 


YOU CAN 
GET WHAT 
YOU WANT 
SHOPPING 


Literary Digest for March 29, 1930 


To find where to buy 
GOLD STRAND 
Screen Wire Cloth, 
look for the name 
“GOLD STRAND” 
under “G” in your 
classified telephone 
directory. 


THESE are busy days... 80 many odd jobs are waiting to be done 
... there’s no time to be lost hunting here, there and everywhere 
for the new things you need. You can save miles of steps by 
consulting your classified telephone directory first. 

In it are listed all sorts of needed services — with the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of those who supply them — 
plumbers, tailors, hairdressers and so on. 

Also, you will find there certain familiar brand names — 
followed by a list of local stores that handle the products de- 
sired. Suppose your house needs new window screens. The 
name GOLD STRAND is favorably known to you through the 
Monday evening radio programs of the GOLD STRAND Cru- 
saders. To locate a store that sells GOLD STRAND Screen Wire 
Cloth, simply look in your classified telephone directory under 
“G.” In the same quick way you can find where to buy pre- 
ferred brands of house paint, linoleum and other commodities. 

Use the classified telephone directory every day. This valu- 
able reference book is always handy, at home and on a trip, 
wherever there is a Bell telephone. It is your short-cut to exactly 


what you want when you want it. 


Find where to buy it 


in your classified 


directory 


~ 
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wo BILLIONS of 
Apprp Ourpeur 


OccasIONALLY a thoughtful: business 
man asks us, ‘““What place do corre- 
spondence schools hold in America’s 
economic system? Do they aid pro- 
duction? Are they a national asset?” 

The answer is best stated in terms of 
simple arithmetic. 

Three million seven hundred thou- 
sand students have enrolled for 
instruction with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools in the thirty-nine 
years since their founding. More than 
three million of them have been Ameri- 
can workers. Many of this number 
have not graduated in the courses they 
elected, but a majority have progressed 
far enough to derive real benefit from 
their study. 

Naturally it is impossible to say ex- 
actly how much the productive capa- 
city of this army of men has been in- 
creased. Thousands of I. C. S. students 
have reported gains in income running 


from fifty to five hundred per cent, 
and even higher. At a very conservative 
estimate, the training received from 
I. C. S. study results in an increase of 
at least ten per cent in earning power 
for the average student. And this 
increased earning power is at least 
matched by a proportional rise in pro- 
ductive ability. 

These 3,000,000 American students 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools are a fair cross-section of na- 
tional population. They are from all 
stations in life—all industries—all de- 
grees of education. They live in cities 
towns and hamlets all across the 
continent. 

A recent economic survey gives the 
figure of $7500 as the yearly output of 
an average American worker. On this 
basis the added output of each I. C. S. 
student as a result of his training is 


$750 a year. For three million I. C. S. 


students we have the breath-taking to- 
tal of over two billion dollars of in- 
creased annual production as a result 
of home study. ; 

If the International Correspondence 
Schools had never paved the way for 
the spare-time instruction of those who 
desire to train themselves, this country 
would have been incalculably poorer. 

Our national growth has produced 
few institutions more typically Amer- 
ican than this great school. It makes 
equality of opportunity not merely a 
fine-sounding phrase but a living fact. 
For it overthrows economic barriers 
and brings education to every man’s 
door. 

To those who would like to know 
how the International Correspondence 
Schools aid executives in employee- 
training, we shall be glad to send a 


Ve 


laf bids 


copy of our booklet, ““The Business of ~ 


Building Men.” 
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